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THE CONCEPTION OF FORTUNE IN 
THE DECAMERON 


— Fortune of the Decameron is not a contradiction of the Dan- 
tesque Fortune, as is generally supposed,! but rather an expan- 
sion of the conception which is a natural outcome of Boccaccio’s 
artistic world. The ministra of the seventh canto of the Inferno is 
clearly the inspiration for the following passage: ‘‘quanto pit si parla 
de’ fatti della fortuna, tanto pit a chi vuole le sue cose ben riguar- 
dare, ne resta a poter dire; e di cid niuno dée aver maraviglia, se 
discretamente pensa che tutte le cose, le quali noi scioccamente 
nostre chiamiamo, sieno nelle sue mani, e per conseguente da lei 
secondo il suo occulto giudicio, senza alcuna posa, d’uno in altro e 
d’altro in uno successivamente, senza alcuno conosciuto ordine da 
noi, esser da lei permutate.”’ (I1.3; vol. I, p. 85). The “goods of For- 
tune,” which in Dante are expressed as “i ben che son commessi a 
la Fortuna” (VII.62) are here referred to as “tutte le cose, che 
noi scioccamente nostre chiamiamo.”’ Boccaccio speaks of these 
goods as being “‘nelle sue mani,’”’ whereas Dante, in a more disdain- 
ful tone, speaks of a Fortune ‘‘che i ben del mondo ha si tra branche.”’ 
(VII.69). Boccaccio, like Dante, speaks of her ‘‘occulto giudicio”’ 
and of her incessant permutations which are beyond the knowledge 
of man. The one significant variation is that Boccaccio makes no 
reference to Fortune as an Intelligence or as a Divine Administrator; 


1 See Giuseppe Petronio, Jl Decamerone, Bari, Laterza, 1935, pp. 113-114. 
2 Jl Decameron a cura di Aldo Francesco Masséra, Bari, Laterza, 1927, 2 
vols. All references are to this edition. 
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he seems to have little occasion to speak of Divine Intelligences in a 
work such as the Decameron. Although Dante’s Fortune is apparent- 
ly stripped by Boccacio of immediate connection with God, it is 
evidently the same power functioning in this new atmosphere. Dante 
created a Divine Administrator of worldly goods; Boccaccio retains 
this Administrator in order to point out the specific way in which it 
influences the activity of human beings. Human reason and will do 
enter into the activity of Fortune, but not to dominate the fortui- 
tous events.’ They rather know how to take advantage of the im- 
pulse toward success which has been given by Fortune.‘ 

In the Decameron the primary function of Fortune is to determine 
the outcome of a course of action: to help toward a successful ac- 
complishment if Fortune is favorable, or to prevent it from taking 
place if unfavorable. This Fortune seems most closely associated 
with the Tyche of Simplicius, the divine power that has sway over 
the attainment of the appropriate ends which we have in mind, and 
not merely over the success of unintended outcomes.® Fortune is the 
power that helps Boccaccio’s characters to carry out their illicit in- 
tentions, as in the case of the abbot who confesses Ferondo’s wife,® 
or of Teodoro, who falls in love with Violante, the daughter of 
Amerigo Abate da Trapani;’ or of Lodovico, who falls in love with 
Beatrice, the wife of Egano de’ Galluzzi di Bologna.* Fortune favors 


3 “V’intelligenza e la saviezza degli uomini possono riuscire a dominare 
questo cieco e fortuito concorrere di elementi diversi e portare nel caos la 
luce della loro umana ragione e della loro umana volonta’”’ (G. Petronio, 
op. cit., p. 114). 

* Rewording the problem by calling Fortune ‘‘caso’”’ does not analyze the 
function of this power. Petronio states: ‘A volte percid la fortuna diventa 
caso semplicemente, caso che pud aiutare e pud nuocere, ma che é sempre caso, 
avvenimento cioé che potrebbe essere e potrebbe non essere, accidente non 
pid inquadernato nella mente di Dio con tutti gli altri accidenti e tutte le 
altre sostanze, ma abbandonato a se stesso, caso fortuito che é@ percid im- 
possible prevedere, perché é fuori di ogni logica, e che pur bisogna pil che sia 
possible prevedere”’ (Op. cit., p. 113). 

5 Cf. V. Cioffari, Fortune and Fate from Democritus to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
New York, privately printed, 1935, p. 66. 

6 “Questo ragionamento con gran piacere toccd l’animo dell’abate, e par- 
vegli che la fortuna gli avesse al suo maggior disidéro aperta la via’’; (III.8; 
ed. cit., 1.241). 

7 “Ma mentre che essi cosf parimente nell’amorose fiamme accesi ardevano, 
la fortuna, come se diliberato avesse questo voler che fosse, loro trové via da 
cacciare la temorosa paura che gl’impediva”’ (V.7; ed. cit., 1.384). 

8 “Postosi adunque nome Anichino, a Bologna pervenne, e come la for- 
tuna volle, il df seguente vide questa donna ad una festa, e troppo pid bella 
gli parve assai che estimato non avea’”’; (VII.7; ed. cit., 11.71). 
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the business of lending at usury,’ as well as the intentions of 
Landolfo Rufolo when he fits out a ship to start plundering.'® 
In the delightful story of the search for the heliotrope it is again For- 
tune that favors the intentions of Bruno and Buffalmacco, and al- 
lows Calandrino to reach home without being addressed by anyone." 
This kind of Fortune would hardly seem to be the Divine Adminis- 
trator of the Divine Comedy. In every instance, however, it helps to 
bring about the desired result. It is the épun of the Ludemian Eth- 
ics, which becomes instrumental in bringing about the intended out- 
come regardless of whether the intentions are morally sound or un- 
sound. 

Sometimes Fortune not only guides us toward an intended out- 
come, but makes the success even greater than the expectations. 
The brothers of Monna Piccarda, the widow of Fiesole, had planned 
to go to take the bishop to their house and expose the provost, but 
Fortune guided the bishop right into their hands, beyond their best 
expectations.” Boccaccio explains in his own words this function of 
Fortune. In the story of Tito and Gisippo he says: ‘‘Non usa ora la 
fortuna di nuovo varie vie ed istrumenti nuovi a recare le cose agli 
effetti diterminati” (X.8; ed. cit., 11.285-286). When a person of his 
own accord does not have the courage to carry out his intentions, 
Fortune even rescues him at the appropriate moment, as it rescued 
Chichibio, the cook of Currado Gianfigliazzi. Boccaccio explains: 
“. . la fortuna ancora, alcuna volta aiutatrice de’ paurosi, sopra la 
lor lingua subitamente di quelle [parole] pone che mai, ad animo 
riposato, per lo dicitore si sarebber sapute trovare,’’ (V1.4; ed. cit., 
II.12). The Aristotelian tradition explains in the Magna Moralia 
that the lucky man is the one who has an impulse without reason 
toward benefits which he actually gets, and the man who is actuated 


9. . faccendo sottilissime spese, agramente cominciarono a prestare ad 
usura: e sf fu in questo loro favorevole la fortuna, che in pochi anni grandis- 
sima quantita di denari avanzarono”’ (11.3; ed. cit., 1.86). 

10 | . comperd un legnetto sottile da corseggiare ...e diessi a far suo 
della roba d’ogni uomo, e massimamente sopra i turchi. Al qual servigio gli 
fu molto pid la fortuna benivola che alla mercatantia stata non era’’ (II.4; 
ed. cit., 1.93). 

u‘“ ed intanto (lege in tanto) fu la fortuna piacevole alla beffa, che, 
mentre Calandrino per lo fiume ne venne e poi per la citt4, niuna persona gli 
fece motto,”’ (VIII.3; ed. cit., 11.116). 

2 |. li quali, chetamente della camera usciti, n’andarono verso la 
piazza, e fu lor la fortuna in quello che far voleano pid favorevole che essi 
medesimi non domandavano,”’ (VIII.4; ed. cit., 11.122). 
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by such an impulse behaves as though he were beside himself, un- 
conscious of what he is doing (Cf. Cioffari, op. cit., pp. 28, 110). This 
is the concept of Fortune which Boccaccio illustrates. 

To the external goods controlled by Fortune Boccaccio has added 
sensual pleasures. The beautiful widow of Castel Guglielmo confers 
with her maid as to whether she should take advantage of the goods 
which Fortune has placed before her.'* These same goods appear in 
the story of Alatiel, the daughter of Beminedab, the sultan of Baby- 
lon, as she passes from one husband to another in her many expe- 
riences.'* The complaint of Lidia, the wife of Nicostrato, is based on 
the same aspect of the goods of Fortune, when she says to her maid: 
“se la fortuna m’é stata poco amica in darmi cos{ vecchio marito”’ 
(VII.9; ed. cit., 11.84); and the maid advises Pirro to take advantage 
of the goods of Fortune."® The goods of Fortune which appeared in 
Aristotle and in Dante are mentioned by Boccaccio as well. He 
speaks of beauty, noble birth, wealth,’® good children,'’ relatives'® 
and trades,'® whose distribution is entrusted to this power. And he 
speaks, of course, collectively of the goods which Fortune can be- 
stow, among which fame is not the least important.?° 

Christian philosophy explained Fortune as the working of God’s 
will through the cause per accidens. This is fully expounded in the 
Tomistic doctrine and illustrated by Dante, who makes Fortune an 
Intelligence in charge of worldly goods (Cf. Cioffari, op. cit., pp. 

18 “e dopo la cena, da tavola levatasi, con la sua fante si consiglid se ben 
fatto le paresse che ella, poi che il marchese beffata l’avea, usasse quel bene 
che innanzi l’aveva la fortuna mandato”’ (11.2; ed. cit., 1.83). 

ue. pid giorni la bella donna pianse la sua disavventura, ma pur poi, 
da Costanzo riconfortata, come l’altre volte fatto avea, s’incomincié a prender 


piacere di cid che la fortuna avanti l’apparecchiava” (II. 7; ed. cit., 1.135). 

6 “usa il beneficio della fortuna, non la cacciare: falleti incontro e lei ve- 
gnente ricevi,”’ (VII.9; ed. cit., I1.86). 

1  ) . una giovane del corpo bella e d’anima altiera e di legnaggio assai 
gentile, de’ beni della fortuna convenevolmente abbondante,”’ (VII.7; ed. cit., 
11.133; see also X.8; ed. cit., 11.291). 

17 “e@ se d’una cosa sola non|’avessé la fortuna fatto dolente, pid che altro si 
potea contentare. E questo era, che egli, tra gli altri suoi figliuoli, n’aveva 
uno il quale di grandezza e di bellezza di corpo tutti gli altri giovani tra- 
passava, ma quasi matto era e di perduta speranza,”’ (V.1; ed. cit., 1.344; see 
also X.7; ed. cit., 11.273). 

is |. gli amici noi abbiamo quali gli c’eleggiamo ed i parenti quali 
gli ci d4la fortuna” (X.8; ed. cit., 11.284). 

19 “i] qual Cisti, d’altissimo animo fornito, la fortuna fece fornaio”’ (VI.2; 
ed. cit., 11.7). 

20 “‘messer Cane della Scala, al quale in assai cose fu favorevole la fortuna, 
fu uno de’ pid notabili e de’ pid magnifichi signori . . . ’’ (1.7; ed. cit., 1.56). 
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103-118). Boccaccio refers repeatedly to this relation between God 
and Fortune. In the story of the Count of Anguersa he explains the 
apparently fortuitous happenings as the workings of God’s Will in 
recompense for the Count’s unrecognized merits.* This same rela- 
tion is beautifully illustrated in the story of that rogue Frate Cipolla, 
who explains that it was God’s Will that placed in his hand the box 
with the coals rather than the box with the feather from the wing of 
the Angel Gabriel.” When Fortune is considered as the complexus of 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances, it is God who is directly in 
charge of it. Carapresa, who places Costanza with a Saracen noble- 
woman, tells her to remain with this lady “infino a tanto che Iddio 
ti mandi miglior ventura” (V.2; ed cit., 1.357).% The wife of Berna- 
bé da Genova, disguised as Sicuran, asks Ambruogiuolo to tell the 
truth with the wish: ‘‘Deh! se Iddio ti déa buona ventura.”’ (11.9; 
ed. cit., 1.166). The young lady traveling as an abbot comforts Alex- 
ander by telling him “che, se valente uom fosse, ancora Iddio il 
riporrebbe 14 onde la fortuna l’aveva gittato e pitiad alto” (11.3; 
ed. cit., 1.88). God, being above Fortune, can undo the wrong done 
by her. Fortune as the instrument of the Divine Will appears as the 
storm that Cimone and his men encounter as they are sailing away 
with Efigenia.* But Fortune as the power that brings about an in- 
tended eventus comes to the rescue of Cimone and favors his sailors 
who are seeking shelter on the island of Rhodes.” 

The relation between Nature and Fortune, which Dante explains 
in detail in the eighth canto of the Paradiso (127 ff.) is presented by 
Boccaccio in the following passage: ‘Belle donne, io non so da me 
medesima vedere che piti in questo si pecchi, o la natura apparec- 


21 “‘Ma Iddio, giusto riguardatore degli altrui meriti, lei nobile femina cono- 
scendo, e senza colpa penitenza portar dell’altrui peccato, altramenti dispose: 
ed accid che a mano di vile uomo la gentil giovane non venisse, si dée credere 
che quello che avvenne egli per sua benignité permettesse”’ (11.8; ed. cit., 
I. 149). 

22 “‘T] quale io non reputo che stato sia errore, anzi mi pare esser certo che 
volonta sia stata di Dio e che egli stesso la cassetta de’carboni ponesse nelle 
mie mani;’’ (VI.10; ed. cit., II.31). 

23 Cf. also I1.6; ed. cit. 1.112. 

“4 .e nel suo pianto [Efigenia] aspramente maladiceva |’amor di 
Cimone e biasimava il suo ardire, affermando, per niuna altra cosa quella 
tempestosa fortuna esser nata, se non perché gl’iddii non volevano che colui 
il quale lei contra li lor piaceri voleva aver per isposa, potesse del suo pre- 
suntuoso disidéro godere (V.1; ed. cit., 1.349). 

5 “Alla qual cosa la fortuna fu favorevole, e lor perdusse in un piccolo seno 
dimare...”’ (tbid.). 
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chiando ad una nobile anima un vil corpo o la fortuna apparec- 
chiando ad un corpo dotato d’anima nobile vil mestiere. . . E certo io 
maladicerei e la natura parimente e la fortuna, se io non conoscessi, 
la natura esser discretissima e la fortuna aver mille occhi, come che 
gli sciocchi lei cieca figurino. . . E cosf le due ministre del mondo 
spesso le lor cose pitii care nascondono sotto l’ombra dell’arti repu- 
tate piti vili, accid che di quelle alle necessité traendole, piti chiaro 
appaia il loro splendore”’ (V1.2; ed. cit., 11.7). Boccaccio apparently 
makes no distinction between circular natura and natura generata 
such as Dante makes, but actually the only difference is that Boc- 
caccio does not mention the natura circolare. In Dante Fortune is the 
power which hinders the natura generata from carrying out, with- 
out change, the divine assignment of qualities from father to son; it 
thereby establishes the proportion that is wanted by the natura 
circolare and breaks the determinism that would result from the 
workings of the natura generata alone. In Boccaccio both Nature and 
Fortune are administrators of the Divine Will, Nature being in 
charge of furnishing the body, and Fortune being in charge of as- 
signing a trade to it, which is, after all, the assignment of external 
goods. In this function Fortune does not work irrationally and in- 
determinately, but with a view toward the ultimate end. Far from 
being blind, it has a hundred eyes, for it is carrying out the Divine 
Will just as much as Nature, although its activity may not be ap- 
parent to Man. 

The instability of Fortune finds frequent expression in the Decam- 
eron. It is the idea which Boethius expressed in the following 
words: “‘si manere incipit, fors esse desistit’”’ (Cons. II, 1 pr.). In the 
previously mentioned story of Cimone, our author says: “Ma la 
fortuna, la quale assai lietamente l’acquisto della donna avea con- 
ceduto a Cimone, non istabile, subitamente in tristo ed amaro 
pianto muto l’inestimabile letizia dello ’nnamorato giovane”’ (II.1; 
ed. cit., 1.349). Fortune, as the enemy of stability is, of course, op- 
posed to any state which one would desire to be stable, such as 
happiness. Consequently Fortune is envious of any enjoyment.” 
She is the enemy of those who are happy.®’ This instability accounts 
for the representation of the wheel of Fortune, wherein the highest 


6 ‘Ma la fortuna, invidiosa di cos{ lungo e di cosf gran diletto, con dolo- 
roso avvenimento la letizia de’ due amanti rivolse in tristo pianto” (IV.1; 
ed. cit., 1.278). 

, 27 “al qual piacere la fortuna, nemica de’ felici, s’oppose,’’ (III.7; ed. cit., 
.225). 
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peak is usually the kingly state and the lowest that of the beggar.?8 
This instability accounts also for the comparison with the moon.” 
The vicissitudes of the many characters of Boccaccio’s stories, par- 
ticularly those of the second day,*® are clear illustrations of the insta- 
bility of Fortune. 

Fortune to the Stoics was a necessary part of the moral system. 
Its function was to give a man strength and courage. The many 
writers on the subject of Fortune seldom lose sight of this phase. In 
Boethius Fortune is always favorable, whether it appears good or 
evil to us; it is either remunerative or educative or corrective, and 
therefore always good and just.*! Dante spoke of bearing the blows 
of Fortune (Par. XVII. 23-24), and likewise Boccaccio praises the 
courageous spirit that can withstand the assault of unfriendly For- 
tune. Henricus Septimellensis speaks of the testing value of Fortune 
in reference to friendship.* Boccaccio refers to it as a test of courage 
and fortitude* and as a test of virtue.*4 The general complaint 
against evil Fortune is that it strikes especially those who are good, 
as Boccaccio tells us in the story of Peronella.*® But, as Boethius ex- 
plained, the adversity of Fortune may be educative for others as 
well as for the individual who is subject to the ordeal.* 

The fusion of the many doctrines on the subject of Fortune and 
the influence of astrological theories are best exemplified in the 
works of Albertus Magnus, which we analyzed in our previous 
work.*’ The result of this confusion was the conception of Fortune 
as a personal Jot, an individual destiny that guides the moves of 
the individual. In the Decameron the references to this type of For- 


2“* niuno atto della fortuna, secondo il mio giudicio, si pud veder 
maggiore che vedere uno d’infirma miseria a stato reale elevare,”’ (11.4; ed. 
cit., 1.92). 

2° “Bocca basciata non perde ventura, anzi rinnuova come fa la luna” 
(11.7; ed. cit., 1.143). 

30 Cf. 1.10;11.6; 11.7; V.1; X.9. 

% Cf. Cioffari, op. cit., pp. 50, 88. 

*% Ut fornax aurum, navem mare, mucro catenas, 

sic gravior corda casus amica probat (153-154). 

33 “con dura fortuna ed al presente con noiosa prigione voglion veder se 
V’animo tuo si muta da quello che era...” (V.1; ed. cit., 1.352). 

% “Gisippo, se agl’iddii fosse piaciuto, a me era assai pit a grado la morte 
che il pid vivere, pensando che la fortuna m’abbi condotto in parte che della 
mia vertd mi sia convenuto far pruova, e quella con grandissima vergogna di 
me truovi vinta’’: (X.8; ed. cit., 11.278). 

% “misera me! perché son buona e non attendo a cos{ fatte novelle, ho male 
e mala ventura”’ (VII.2; ed. cit., I1.48). 

% Cf. Cioffari, op. cit., p. 88. 

87 Cf. Cioffari, op. cit., pp. 92 ff. 
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tune are numerous. It appears as either good or evil Fortune and as 
such it is personified. It represents, not the goddess herself, but the 
eventus, or those circumstances which the goddess Fortune brings 
about. Since the references are expressed as complaints or curses, 
it is usually evil Fortune that is intended. Rinuccio can well be 
grieved and curse his misfortune after his experience with Ales- 
sandro.** Calandrino considers himself quite unlucky when he thinks 
that he has lost his heliotrope,®® while his friends explain that God 
may not have intended this fortunate outcome for him.‘ The best 
illustration of Fortune as a personal destiny is the story in which the 
king of Spain asks Ruggero to open one of the two locked caskets. 
The king says: ‘“‘Messer Ruggeri, il non avervi donato come fatto ho 
a molti li qualia comparazion di voi da niente sono, non é avvenuto 
perché io non abbia voi valorosissimo cavalier conosciuto e degno 
d’ogni gran dono: ma la vostra fortuna, che lasciato non m’ha, in 
cid ha peccato e non io.”’ [Here iollows the choosing of the casket, 
in which Ruggero chooses the one full of dirt instead of the one full 
of jewels.] “Ben potete vedere, messer Ruggeri, che quello é vero che 
io vi dico della fortuna: ma certo il vostro valor merita che io m’op- 
ponga alle sue forze”’ (X.1; ed. cit., I1.239-240). The opposition to the 
workings of Fortune is not brought about by a power greater than 
Fortune, but is just a compensation for that which Fortune has 
failed to do. 

The only retaliation which human beings have against this ac- 
tivity of Fortune is to complain, and that tiey do in large measure. 
But whereas Dante maintains that these complaints are not justified 
because Fortune is simply carrying out the Divine Will, Boccaccio 
offers no such justification. Federigo complains most bitterly about 
the manner in which Fortune has treated him.“ Tito likewise com- 
plains of the activity of Fortune, and the justification which Gisip- 
po offers refers not to the unconditioned activity of Fortune, but 
to the activity conditioned by the fact that Sofronia was not des- 


38 “‘Rinuccio, dolente e bestemmiando la sua sventura,’’ (IX.1; ed. cit., 
IT.194). 

39 “ig, che mi poteva dire il pid avventurato uom di Firenze, sono rimaso 
il pid sventurato” (VIII.3; ed. cit., 11.118). 

40 “i] quale avvedimento Iddio gli aveva tolto o per cid che la ventura non 
doveva esser sua...” (ibid.). (Cf. also references in X.8; VIII.7; III.9; 
11.7; 11.5; I1.1; V.16; V.9.) 

“1 “Madonna, poscia che a Dio piacque che io in voi ponessi il mio amore, 
in assai cose m’ho reputata la fortuna contraria e sonmi di lei doluto, ma 
tutte sono state leggére a rispetto di quello che ella mi fa al presente, di che 
io mai pace con lei aver non debbo, pensando che voi qui alla mia povera casa 
venuta siete... ’’ (V.9; ed. cit., 1.399). 
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tined for Tito at all.“ The goods which are here entrusted to the 
activity of Fortune are not wealth or power, but love. Fortune here 
is the goddess that empowers one to attain the desired outcome. 
Tito’s complaint is reasonable in so far as he personally is concerned, 
because he has not attained his desired outcome. Man is justified in 
complaining about Fortune because she delights in his misery and 
is so indifferent“ to his merits® that often she elevates the unworthy 
and lowers the very worthy.“ 

Dante makes no mention of any power that is superior to Fortune 
in so far as worldly goods are concerned, but Boccaccio, true to his 
artistic world, places Amore above it, as being more powerful and 
hence able to break the ties with which Fortune binds the virtues 
bestowed by heaven. In the story of Cimone Fortune, being in 
charge of worldly goods, is envious of the virtues that would inter- 
fere with her own power in the distribution of these goods.“’ But 
love is much more powerful than Fortune and releases these hidden 
virtues. Not only love, but even free-will can oppose the power of 
Fortune and guide human beings. Boccaccio illustrates this point in 
presenting the story of Federigo degli Alberighi. Dioneo, addressing 
the ladies, says: “‘ . . . il faré volentieri . . . perché apprendiate d’es- 
sere voi medesime, dove si conviene, donatrici de’vostri guiderdoni 
senza lasciarne sempre esser la fortuna guidatrice, la quale non di- 
scretamente, ma, come s’avviene, smoderatamente il pit delle volte 
dona” (V.9, ed. cit., 1.395). But here again the intelligence and 
free-will of the individual do not annihilate the activity of Fortune, 
but simply act prior to it and forestall it. 

Hunter College, Evening Session VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


#2 “FE quanto tu ragionevolmente ami Sofronia, tanto ingiustamente della 
fortuna ti duoli, quantunque tu cid non esprimi, che a me conceduta l’abbia, 
parendoti il tuo amarla onesto se d’altrui fosse stata che mia. Ma se tuse’ 
savio come suoli, a cui la poteva la fortuna concedere, di cui tu pid l’avessi 
a render grazie che d’averla a me conceduta?”’ (X.8; ed. cit., 11.279.) 

43 “@ gid le pareva star bene, quando la fortuna l’apparecchid nuova tris- 
tizia, quasi non contenta delle passate”’ (11.7; ed. cit., 1.128). 

“4 “La bella donna, la quale lungamente trastullo della fortuna era stata,’ 
(11.7; ed. cit., 1.138). 

4 “che essi pazientemente comportassero lo stato povero nel quale senza 
lor colpa la fortuna con lui insieme gli aveva recati,”’ (11.8; ed. cit., 1.147). 

“© “in che non t’accorgi che non il mio peccato ma quello della fortuna 
riprendi, la quale assai sovente li non degni ad alto leva, abbasso lasciando i 
degnissimi’”’ (IV.1; ed. cit., 1.281). 

‘7 |. Valte vert dal cielo infuse nella valorosa anima fossono da in- 
vidiosa fortuna in piccolissima parte del suo cuore con legami fortissimi 
legate e racchiuse, li quali tutti amor ruppe e spezzd, s{ come molto pid po- 
tente di lei”; (V.1; ed. cit., 1.347). 


’ 








ANCORA LA VIGNA DI RENZO 


I é molto strologato sul significato e ragion d’esser della minuta 

descrizione della vigna di Renzo fatta dal Manzoni nel capitolo 
XXXIII dei Promessi sposi. Chi vi ha voluto vedere dello Shake- 
speare, chi dello Scott, chi un omaggio alla voga romantica, chi del 
realismo in anticipo, chi della parodia del padre Bresciani o del 
Bartoli, chi dell’allegoria patriottica, chi del virtuosismo da dilet- 
tante d’agricoltura, chi della nomenclatura pura e semplice. 

E chi vi ha visto della nomenclatura pura e semplice ha forse fatto 
al Manzoni meno torto di tutti gli altri, poiché la sua tesi troverebbe 
ampia giustificazione nel Manzoni studioso del problema della 
lingua, se non nel Manzoni artista. Che il Manzoni pratico sia per 
una paginetta subentrato al Manzoni artista é una tesi, non dico 
inoppugnabile, ma certo plausibile, plausibilissima, alla luce degli 
scritti linguistici del Manzoni stesso, e consentanea all’indole e 
all’alta eticita dello scrittore. Un Manzoni che si sia lasciato prendere 
la mano dal desiderio di divulgare utili locuzioni toscane é un Man- 
zoni ancora se stesso e non un Manzoni ozioso imitatore, parodiatore, 
esibizionista, perdigiorno. Campione della fiorentinita della lingua 
italiana, vedeva nel libro un mezzo efficace di estendere a tutta 
l’Italia vocaboli dell’uso fiorentino. E i molti anni spesi attorno alla 
revisione del suo romanzo per adeguarne la lingua a quell’uso e i 
lunghi scritti pubblicati a difesa di esso ne fanno fede. In un paese 
prettamente agricolo, quale l’Italia dei suoi tempi, dove era una 
“‘pieta il veder tanti maestri e maestre non aver il come insegnare a’ 
bambini a nominar le cose pit: usuali con de’ vocaboli non vernacoli 
e da potersi mettere in carta,’’! in un paese angustiato dalla man- 
canza di ‘nomi comuni per significare cose comuni,’’! forse non gli 
sarebbe sembrato un gran peccato sacrificare l’arte all’utilita. 

Tutto sta a vedere poi se la descrizione della vigna sia proprio 
dovuta a intendimenti pratici. Per il Petrocchi? lo é in parte: “‘Che 
quest’enumerazione la facesse solo per la lingua non é da credere.”’ 
Per lui scopo precipuo di essa é l’allegoria, con cui il Manzoni ‘‘viene 


1A. Manzoni, Tutte le opere, Firenze, Barbéra, 1928: Appendice alla Rela- 
zione intorno all’unita della lingua, p. 978, col. 2. Vedere anche p. 919, col. 2; 
p. 920, col. 1; p. 945, col. 2; p. 949, coll. 1, 2; p. 975-777, pass. 

2 P. Petrocchi, J Promessi sposi di A. M. raffrontati sulle due edizioni del 
1825 e 1840, Firenze, Sansoni, Parte IV, 1902, p. 935n. 
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a significare lo stato di un paese abbandonato dal suo vero padrone, 
in piena balia di tutti, furfanti alti e bassi.’’ 

Recentemente Miss Norman,’ in base a ulteriori ricerche sul- 
l’influsso dello Shakespeare sul Manzoni, ha risuscitato la tesi cara al 
Petrocchi, ma gid da tempo scartata dagli studiosi del Manzoni, per 
la semplice ragione che manca all’allegoria che si vorrebbe vedere 
ogni nesso logico che ci permetta di passare dalle cose descritte a 
quelle adombrate; per cui, tolto il velo allegorico, si rimane come in 
un labirinto di dubbi e perplessita dal quale possiamo estricarci solo 
seguendo quel tenue filo d’Arianna della moralina petrocchiana: 
dubbi e perplessita che dovremmo poi far risalire alla mente del 
Manzoni, la quale, invece, é insigne per logica e perspicuita. 

Dei due passi shakespeariani citati da Miss Norman a conforto 
della tesi petrocchiana, il primo, Riccardo II, III, iv, é una serie di 
similitudini chiare e lampanti con cui si passa dal paragone delle 
mansioni del giardiniere a quelle del re, ai paragone del reame a un 
giardino e indi alla rivelazione (ad uso della regina che ascolta di 
soppiatto) della fine toccata al re, dimostratosi cattivo giardiniere. 

D’altro canto le parole del duca di Borgogna in Enrico V, V, ii, a 
me sembrano scevre di significato allegorico ma pregne di significato 
sentimentale: sono un inno a quella pace “whose want gives growth 
to the imperfections” da esse enumerate. Sono parole di nostalgia: 
dipingendo lo stato straziante a cui la guerra aveva ridotto le belle 
contrade di Francia, il duca non fa che riandare col pensiero al 
giorno in cui tutto era vita, ordine, bellezza. Ed é da notare che il 
duca, da buon borgognone, incomincia la sua enumerazione con la 
vite, ‘‘the very cheerer of the heart.” 

Ora lo stato d’animo del duca di Borgogna non é molto dissimile 
da quello di Renzo al riveder la sua vigna dopo due anni d’abbandono 
forzato. E l’esempio di quel “‘barbaro che non era privo d’ingegno”’ 
dovrebbe, se mai, avviarci a cercare una ragione puramente estetica 
per la descrizione della vigna di Renzo. A tal uopo non sara 0zioso 
esaminare, in primo luogo, |’indole e le circostanze di Renzo. 

Egli era, come sappiamo, orfano di padre e di madre. Da essi egli 
aveva ereditato la casetta in cui abitava e quel poderetto “che 
faceva lavorare e lavorava egli stesso, quando il filatoio stava 
fermo.’”’* Quella casetta e quel poderetto gli parlavano dei suoi cari 


3 Hilda L. Norman, “Renzo’s Garden,” Italica, Dec. 1939, vol. XVI, 
120-122. 
* Cap. IT. 
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morti, e in essi, nella sua mente di giovane innamorato, gid da 
tempo vedeva muoversi la casta figura della sua Lucia. Oltre a questo 
significato sentimentale, essi ne avevano anche uno economico per 
Renzo, che, ‘‘da quando aveva messi gli occhi addosso a Lucia, era 
divenuto massai9.’”* Era in virtt di questa proprieta che egli “‘poteva 
dirsi agiato,’’* ed il fatto stesso che non se n’era disfatto dopo 
la morte dei suoi indica gid un certo attaccamento: attaccamento 
da contadino, ché un giovane operaio della sua abilita, emancipato 
dalla morte dall’autorita paterna, difficilmente si sarebbe rassegnato a 
rimanere entro le mura del borgo nativo, specialmente se si pensi che 
la giovanile bramosia di tentare la fortuna fuori del proprio paese 
poteva essere resa in lui ancora pid irresistibile dal fatto che, mentre 
al suo paese “il lavoro andava di giorno in giorno scemando,’’* nel 
bergamasco “chi lavorava seta era ricevuto a braccia aperte,’’® 
e dal fatto ancora che ‘‘Bortolo suo cugino l’aveva fatto sollecitare 
d’andar 1a a star con lui, che avrebbe fatto fortuna com’aveva fatto 
lui.’’® 

E di contadino Renzo aveva non solo l’anima ma anche |’abilita, 
come ci risulta dal capitolo XX XVII. Infatti “era una gran fortuna,” 
per il giovane amico presse cui Renzo alloggiava durante i suoi 
ultimi giorni al paese nativo, ‘‘l’avere in tal tempo spesso al suo 
comando un’opera di quell’abilita.’’ Ed é notevole ancora che durante 
questo tempo stesso Renzo, nel suo podere, “‘non ci metteva neppure 
i piedi: come neanche in casa; ché gli avrebbe fatto male a vedere 
quella desolazione.’’* E cid quando gia tutto era tornato a sorridergli 
nella vita! 

FE anche da notare che, andato a stabilirsi con la sua Lucia in quel 
paradiso dei filatori di seta che era il bergamasco, Renzo non si 
diede senz’altro ad esercitare il suo mestiere di filatore, ma dibatté 
a lungo se darsi all’industria o all’agricoltura, di modo che nella 
sua mente “era come se ci si fossero incontrate due accademie del 
secolo passato.’”’? Se opto per l’industria della seta non fu per pre- 
ferenza assoluta, ma per puro caso fortuito, per via di quell’affarone 
propostogli dal cugino. 

Riassumendo, Renzo aveva un profondo amore per Ia terra, amore 
da contadino e da contadino capace. Quanto poi eg}! si se1.isse mag- 
giormente affexionato 2 quella terra lasciatagli dat suvi, che coitivava 

5 Cap. VI. 

*Cap. XXAVII. 

7™Cap. XXXVIIi. 
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da anni e che ben presto avrebbe condiviso con la fanciulla amata, é 
facile immaginare! 

Veniamo ora agli antecedenti immediati alla visione della sua 
vigna. Scampato alla peste, erano risorte “pit che mai rigogliose 
nell’animo suo le memorie, i desideri, le speranze, i disegni della 
vita: vale a dire che pensd pid che mai a Lucia. Cosa ne sarebbe di 
lei, in quel tempo che il vivere era come un’eccezione?’’® Ritorna a 
piedi al paese nativo per “‘sincerars? di tutto in una volta.”’ Verso sera 
scorge il suo paese: “‘A quella vista . . . si senti dare come una stretta 
al cuore; fu assalito da una folla di rimembranze dolorose, e di 
dolorosi presentimenti.’’ Entra in paese e s’imbatte in Tonio, colui 
che aveva avuto tanta parte nel suo tentativo di sposarsi con Lucia 
contro la volonta di don Abbondio, tentativo che era stato come il 
preludio alla sua fuga e alle sciagure che ad essa seguirono. Tonio, 
ahimé! non é pit il furbo e gaio ragazzone d’un tempo. Reso ebete 
dalla peste, si é rinchiuso nel pid cieco egoismo: “A chi la tocca, 
la tocca.”” Renzo non riesce a cavargli altro di bocca e seguita il suo 
cammino “pid contristato.”” Incontra quindi un altro protagonista, 
anzi l’autore del fallimento di quel tentativo: don Abbondio. Gli 
domanda di Lucia. Nessuna nuova. E Agnese? EB andata a Pasturo: 
“Questa la mi dispiace.”’ E fra Cristoforo é tornato poi? No: “La 
mi dispiace anche questa.”’ Poi don Abbondio comincia ad elencare 
le vittime della peste: “Al sentir nomi di persone che conosceva, 
d’amici, di parenti, stava addolorato, col capo basso, esclamando 
ogni momento: ‘poverino! poverina! poverini!’ ’’ Andatosene don 
Abbondio, ma non senza aver dato ancora un saggio del suo gretto 
egoismo, ‘‘Renzo rimi.se li tristo e scontento, a pensar dove andrebbe 
a fermarsi.”’ 

Questo é lo stato d’animo di Renzo quando, andando verso la 
casa del suo amico d’infanzia, passa davanti alla sua vigna. Prima 
ancora che potesse, dall’apertura una volta chiusa dal cancello, 
mirare quelle sfacelo, lo presente: ‘‘Una vetticciola, una fronda d’al- 
bero di quelli che ci aveva lasciati, non si vedeva passare i! muro.” 
L’immagine di quella vigna l’aveva ancora viva nel cuore! Af- 
facciatosi all’apertura, da “‘un’occhiata in giro: povera vigna!”’ Tutta 
la descrizione che segue s’impernia su questo “‘povera vigna,”’ cioé 
sul sentimento con cui Renzo umanizza e commisera la sua vigna, 
quella sua creatura su cui aveva profuso tante cure e che ora ritrova 

® Questo e gli altri passi non altrimenti indicati provengono dal Cap, 


XXXII. 
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in uno stato desolante, anch’essa vittima innocente ed inerme della 
malvagia umana. Come nell’Addio di Lucia, in cui il Manzoni da 
contorno e rilievo ai pensieri vaghi, amorfi e inarticolati dell’umile 
contadina, cosi qui il profondo conturbamento dell’animo di Renzo 
ci viene rappresentato proprio da quel vagare dei suoi occhi da un 
punto all’altro della vigna: dolente inventario! L’enumerazione 
stende sotto l’occhio del lettore quello spettacolo caotico, variopinto 
e anche, se si vuole, simbolico, ché la realta descritta da una mente 
altamente etica come quella del Manzoni, si presta sempre a inter- 
pretazioni extra-estetiche, dato che, in un certo senso, dietro al 
particolare campeggia sempre, in quella mente, l’universale, quelle 
leggi eterne che imprimono sempre ‘“‘orma di sé”’ sull’effimero e il 
contingente. Se si vuole, dunque, si prenda quella vigna anche a 
simbolo della societa, che traligna sempre ove non sia chi invigili al 
suo benessere, ma non si intenda con cid d’aver trovato la vera 
ragion d’essere della minuta descrizione fattane dal Manzoni. 

“Mai e poi mai, Renzo contristato poteva aver la mente a quella 
varieta d’erbacce,”’ dice il Petrocchi.? Renzo, certo, no, ma il poeta, 
dal suo Olimpo, si. Renzo non vi ha che gli occhi, e mentre lo sguardo 
di lui muto ed accasciato vaga su quella vigna che conosce a palmo 
a palmo e in cui, dopo due anni, “si vedevano. . . ancora i vestigi 
dell’antica coltura,” l’autore ci presenta, e qua e la rappresenta, 
quello spettacolo straziante, e il lettore che si sia immedesimato dello 
stato d’animo di Renzo e che abbia presenti tutti gli antecedenti, le 
circostanze e la relazione intercorrente tra il giovane e quella vigna, 
non pud, da quella descrizione, non farsi partecipe dei sentimenti di 
Renzo in quel momento. Bisogna proprio aver avuto il cuore indurito 
fra le pietre della citta per non vedere tutto lo strazio insito in quel- 
l’enumerazione di erbacce. Sono le erbacce che Renzo vede e che gli 
struggono quel suo cuore di contadino, proprio quelle erbacce dalle 
quali egli, con cura vigile ed instancabile, aveva sempre difesa quella 
sua creatura che ora ne é come inondata ed affogata! 

Per il Pistelli,!° che chiama I’allegoria voluta dal Petrocchi “una 
strana idea ... che non mette conto discutere,’”’ la descrizione della 
vigna di Renzo ‘‘é, di tutto il libro, la sola pagina di quelle che si 
chiamano ‘di bravura’.”” E perché? Perché “come Renzo si ferma 
appena a darle un’occhiata, cosi ci aspetteremmo che il Manzoni ce la 
dipingesse con rapidi tocchi.’”” Ebbene, nel capitolo XXX don 


® Op. cit., loc. cit. 
10] Promessi sposi, nuovamente riveduti nel testo e annotati da E. Pis- 


telli, Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, p. 443n. 
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Abbondio, Perpetua e Agnese vanno verso il castello dell’Innominato 
Cammin facendo ‘“‘cominciarono . . . a veder co’ loro occhi qualche 
cosa di quello che avevan tanto sentito descrivere: vigne spogliate, 
non come dalla vendemmia, ma come dalla grandine e dalla bufera 
che fossero venute in compagnia: tralci a terra, sfrondati e scompi- 
gliati: strappati i pali, calpestato il terreno, e sparso di schegge, di 
foglie, di sterpi; schiantati, scapezzati gli alberi; sforacchiate le 
siepi; 1 can’«lli portati via.”’ Qui i tocchi sembrano rapidi abbastanza; 
sarebbero potuti andare anche per la vigna di Renzo. Vi pare? Ma no, 
qui gli occhi che guardano sono di chi non ha sudato in quelle vigne, 
di chi non saprebbe, volendo, figurarsi ciascuna di esse nel suo 
aspetto primitivo, di chi al posto delle erbacce non vede le piante 
affogate e schiantate. Chi guarda qui vede il danno, non la cosa 
danneggiata; vede l’albero schiantato e scapezzato, non quel tal 
albero, piantato, mondato, potato, innestato, abbeverato—insomma, 
ed. -to (per dirla col Foscolo) per lungo volger di tempo con cura 
paterna. Vede la scena triste, ma non la scena lieta a cui é subentrata. 

Poi non ci sembra affatto vero che Renzo dia una sola occhiata: 
da, si, in un primo momento un’ansiosa occhiata d’insieme, ma poi 
passa ad esaminare la sua vigna a parte a parte, come quella descri- 
zione-inventario ci lascia intendere e come é implicito nella dichiara- 
zione del Manzoni stesso che Renzo “forse non istette tanto a 
guardarla [stare a guardare é ben altra cosa che dare un’occhiatal, 
quanto noi a farne questo po’ di schizzo.”’ 

Sebbene per il Pistelii!! ‘“‘tutti quei nomi sembran messi li a sfog- 
giar conoscenze botaniche e ricchezza di lingua,’’ nondimeno am- 
mette che “‘da una lettura attenta, chi sia in grado di riconoscere 
ogni erba, pud immaginare, anche dell’insieme, la varieta, l’intreccio, 
i grovigli, le masse varie di colore e di forma.’’ Giustissimo, ma una 
tale abilitA non procura che un godimento puramente sensuale, o 
intellettuale che dir si voglia, ma completamante estrinseco agli 
intendimenti dell’autore, qualora la scena non sia riguardata con gli 
occhi di Renzo, di quel Renzo fatto a quel modo, e in quelle circo- 
stanze. Perché, insisto, il Manzoni non descrive per descrivere, ma 
per seguire il vagare dello sguardo del giovane contadino a cui 
quelle erbe sono indubbiamente note per nome. Sfoggio di cono- 
scenze botaniche, si, come richiede proprio quella vigna inselvati- 
chita, ma sfoggio soffuso di sentimento, cicé arte. 

S. EUGENE SCALIA 

Brooklyn College 


1 Op. cit., loc. cit. 








THE ITALIAN FRIENDS OF LONGFELLOW 


io 1869 Longfellow paid a visit to Manzoni. This visit, not men- 

tioned in the Life and Letters of Samuel Longfellow or in any other 
life of the author or in the many, too many! dissertations on Long- 
fellow and Italy, brings a slender addition to the all too slender 


literary relations between Italy and the United States. 
The visit was reported in an article published in the Rassegna 


Seltimanale of June 8, 1879. 
I should not mention the article which, incidentally, is very clever 


in its analysis of Manzoni and Longfellow, if the visit it describes 
had not been the occasion of a closer connection between Longfellow 
and the Italians. Longfellow was during his life, and has been since, 
one of the American writers most loved by Italians. It is in Italy 
that he has had the largest number of translations! and it is in Italy 
that he has been the subject of one of the most interesting essays on 
comparative literature, namely: Viglione, La critica letteraria di 


H. W. Longfellow (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1934). 
The interview—if I may use the too modern term, quite inade- 


quate and not adapted to such men as Longfellow and Manzoni— 
was described by Francesco Rodriguez in the Rassegna Settimanale 


as follows: 

Prima del secondo matrimonio il Longfellow era venuto una terza volta in 
Europa, e una quarta vi tornd nel 1868. Quest’ultima sua visita duré circa due 
anni, e fu in gran parte dedicata all’Italia, dove Ja sua fama era gia diffusa 
nelle classi istruite e alcuni saggi di traduzione di cose sue la venivano sempre 
pit divulgando. Dappertutto i nostri uomini di lettere e la societa colta gli 
fecero cordiale e onorevole accoglienza. Credo ch’egli avesse veduto il Man- 
zoni in uno dei suoi viaggi precedenti, ma so qualche particolare della visita 
che questa volta gli fece a Milano nella storica casa di Via del Morone. Un 
amico del Manzoni, che fu presente al colloquio di questi due principi delle 
lettere, m’ha descritta l’impressione vivissima ch’egli serba del contrasto delle 
loro persone. Il Manzoni quasi ottantenne, curvo, esile, calvo, con pochi 
bianchi capelli in giro al capo, spirante dai tratti delicati del viso una fine 
benevolenza, con quella sua espressione grave e raccolta nella quale l’aspetto 
di ogni cosa piacevole provocava sempre un lieto sorriso, e che, all’occasione, 
poteva essere illuminata da un lampo represso di gentile ironia. Di fronte a 


1 The Longfellow bibliography compiled by H. W. L. Dana and printed in 
The Cambridge History of American Literature cites 64 translations into Italian 
as compared with 52 into German; 26 into French; 15 into Spanish ete. 
The Cambridge History of American Literature, New York, The Macmillan 
Company; Cambridge, England, at the University Press, 1931, in four vol- 


umes, Volume 2, pp. 425-436. 
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lui il Longfellow, a 62 anni, alto della persona, eretto, vigoroso, coi capelli 
incanutiti, ma lunghi e folti, cadenti sulle spalle, colla lunga barba grigia, con 
espressa nel viso una rigogliosa vitalita, una mente vivace sempre operosa, e 
quella sicura confidenza di se che é dote eminente della razza anglosassone. 


Ma é tempo di tornare alla Via del Morone, dove i due poeti si trattengono 
insieme da un’ora. Il Manzoni ha accolto il suo ospite con un saluto in fran- 
cese, ma si é sentito rispondere in ottimo e spedito italiano. Il Manzoni che 
nel conversare ha una viva predilezione per la politica, parla della guerra di 
secessione, della questione della schiavitd e cita Aristotile; il Longfellow ri- 
corda il testamento di Washington. Quando il Longfellow prende commiato, 
il vecchio gentiluomo lombardo lo accompagna a capo scoperto fino alla vet- 
tura che attende alla porta. Ora il Manzoni é morto da 7 anni e il Longfellow 
continua a scriver versi ad un eta alla quale il Manzoni da lungo tempo aveva 
smesso di poetare. 


A further bit of information about this meeting between Long- 
fellow and Manzoni is furnished by Tullo Massarani, artist and 
political figure, who accompanied Longfellow on this occasion. In a 
letter to Francesco dall’Ongaro (one of Longfellow’s closest Italian 
friends), written from Milan and dated May 17, 1869, Massarani 
says?” 

Vi ringrazio d’avere avuto il gentile pensiero d’indirizzarmi un ospite cosi il- 
lustre e caro come il Longfellow: ei non si trattenne a Milano che un giorno, 
ma fu un giorno “‘albo signandus lapillo”’ per gli amici de’ buoni studi. 

Oltre il Rotondi, che vuol esservi ricordato, e insieme col quale si visitd 
lo studio del Bertini, vennero meco a riverire il poeta americano il Nannarelli, 
dell’ Accademia scientifico-letteraria, e il dott. Maggi, dell’Istituto Lombardo, 
autore di una versione dell’ Ezcelsior, che v’accompagna co’ suoi saluti. lo ci 
dovetti poi la fortuna d’assistere a un colloquio di Longfellow con Manzoni; 
vi ci avrei voluto; intorno a quelle due teste, coronate di bianchi capelli, 
alitava la poesia di due mondi... . 


It was only natural that Manzoni should ask Longfellow about 
slavery, for of all the issues concerning the United States, this one 
most keenly interested Europe. The same kind of questions which 
Manzoni had put to Ticknor in 1836, he put to Longfellow in 1869. 
Prezzolini, in his Come gli americani scoprirono U Italia,’ tells us that 
Manzoni, an ardent abolitionist, even suggested to Ticknor that the 
northern states secede from the southern so as to remain free from 
their corruptive influence. We can imagine with what fervor the 
great Italian writer followed the events of the Civil War and the 
subsequent victory of the northern armies. And in 1869 when he met 


2 Francesco Dall’Ongaro e il suo epistolario scelto, ricordi e spogli di Angelo 
De Gubernatis, Firenze, 1875, t. dell’Associazione, pp. 256-257. 

3 Prezzolini, Giuseppe, Come gli americani scoprirono l’Italia, Milano, 
Treves, 1933—X1I, pp. 141-145. 
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Longfellow, his mind and heart must have been filled with the many 
problems which still faced this country for if the question of slavery 
had been settled, the problem of a people set free had only just begun. 

Longfellow, on his part, must have been more than impressed by 
his visit to Manzoni, for just a few months after his return to the 
United States, namely in May, 1870, he translated one of Manzoni’s 
most celebrated poems: Il cinque maggio. This translation, still 
unedited, I am not allowed to publish, but I did have the pleasure of 
reading it and found in it much that is praiseworthy: fidelity, in 
general, to the original, a facility that denotes the poet even when 
he is translating, and many verses that are truly lovely. 

Whether Longfellow actually visited Manzoni on one of his pre- 
ceding trips, as Mr. Rodriguez seems to think, we do not know. I 
was unable to find anything to substantiate the belief. We do know, 
of course, that as early as 1840 he was reading I promessi sposi and 
that in 1841 he sent Manzoni, through G. W. Greene, a copy of 
Voices of the Night—but that is all. Yet attesting strongly to the 
deep admiration which the great American poet had for the great 
Italian, is the fact that Longfellow had facing him, in his study in 
Craigie House, a portrait of Manzoni. On the back, written in Long- 
fellow’s own hand, are the following words: 


Alessandro Manzoni 
painted by Emilio Lonigo of Florence 
and given to me by the artist, June 8, 1877. 


The article on Longfellow, published in the Rassegna Settimanale, 
offered to an Italian, Mr. V. Cesati, the opportunity to present a 
letter by Longfellow which again, I do not find in Samuel Long- 
fellow, Austin, Higginson, Tosi or any of the other writers who have 
occupied themselves with Longfellow or his works. It is as follows: 


Cambridge, Febr. 5, 1874. 
My dear Sir 
I have had the pleasure of receiving your card with your friendly criticism 


on the word ‘‘Excelsior.”’ 
In reply I would say by way of explanation that the device on the banner 
is not to be interpreted ‘“‘ascende superius”’ but “‘scopus meus excelsior est.’ 
This will make evident why I say ‘“‘Excelsior” and not ‘‘Excelsius.”’ 


With great regard, 
Yours truly, 


Henry W. Longfellow 


The letter reveals nothing new, because Longfellow long before had 
been told (more ill-advisedly than not) that he had committed a 
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mistake in his use of Excelsior rather than Excelsius. But to us the 
Cesati letter and the answer it provoked are important in that they 
reveal the interest which cultured Italians had around 1870 in 
Longfellow and American literature. Of particular note is the fact 
that these cultivated Italians, among whom are numbered several 
women, came from all walks of life. They were professors, lawyers, 
diplomats, artists, economists, psychiatrists, historians. Cesati 
(1806-1883) for example, was a professor and the author of many 
books on botany; Messedaglia (1820-1901) was a deputy in Parlia- 
ment and widely known for his treatises on social-economic problems; 
Rotondi (1816-1899) was an historian; Trovanelli (1864-1915), a 
lawyer etc. etc. Zanella (1820-1888) and Maffei (1798-1885), to 
mention only two, were celebrated poets in their own right. But 
diversified as were their occupations, in one thing they were all 
united: in the cult of poetry and in their love for the American poet 
Longfellow. Their translations cover practically all of Longfellow’s 
poetical works and some of his prose, too, though this was less popu- 
lar. Their aim was always the highest: to bring the beauty of Long- 
fellow’s verses to those Italians who could not read them in the 
original and to do homage to Longfellow and honor to Italy. Humbly 
they sent him copies of their translations, confident, however, that 
if their efforts were too inferior to the original, Longfellow, in his 
indulgence, would forgive them. Often, not knowing his address, they 
sent their offering to Mr. Longfellow “in America.’”’ More often 
their intermediary was “the good Mr. Howells’’ whose importance 
as a link in Italian-American literary relations in this period has not 
yet, I believe, been fully appreciated. 

But the study of Longfellow and his numerous friends in Italy 
leads me into many and divers channels. It may well be the subject 
of a future study. The present study aims only to hint at the literary 
relations between America and Italy in the period that extends 
roughly between 1860 and 1880 and to fill a gap in Longfellow’s 
biography. 

MarGaret Dr GIovANNI 


Hunter College 








ITAL. RIFIUTARE 


A PAROLA é spiegata dal REW® s.v. refitare: refitare+ital. 
fiutare. Ma il Diez aveva visto meglio quando scriveva (p. 393): 


ganz unverwandt mit fiutare beriechen . . . pr. refudar, 
refuidar (als ob es von refugitare komme). 


Naturalmente non possiamo pill accettare l’idea dieziana di un 
refulare+ -i- ‘‘interealato”’ come in fiaccola: il REW spiega questa 
pretesa analogia da *flaccula. Pero l’ant. prov. refuidar é davvero un 
rappresentante legittimo di *refugitare: il Levy, Suppl.-Wb. s.v. 
refuidar, refujar, prende a cuore di separare queste forme, ab- 
bastanza volte attestate, da refudar=refiitare e refuzar =*refisare. 
I] FEW s.v. figére II (p. 838) da un fr. occidentale fiter ‘dégoiter, 
ennuyer, fatiguer, heurter le got, choquer la vue, rabrouer,’ fiter 
‘refuser (d’un cheval),’ un fr. mod. refuite (1611) ‘trajet que fait la 
béte chassée,’ ‘action d’éviter (p. ex. le travail),’ vicini a ‘rifiutare’ e 
spiegati dal von Wartburg da *figita come termine di caccia 
(‘scappare, evitare’—>‘dar fastidio, importunare’ etc.). L’ant. prov. 
refujar & derivato da refug, refui, a. fr. refui ‘réfuge, échappatoire,’ 
it. rifugio=refiigium e gli esempi di refugar ‘rifiutare’ in Levy vanno 
probabilmente letti refujar. Cosi l’it. rifiutare sard semplicemente, 
come l’aveva suggerito il Diez, un *re-fiig-ttare con -tu- da -ui-, che 
mi spiego dalla pid grande frequenza di questo dittongo in ital. 
(aiuto, fiutare ‘annusare,’ fiuto ‘flauto,’ liuto, schiuma, fiume, piu), 
accanto al quale trattamento c’é lo sviluppo di -wi- in -7- in brina 
= pruina, in -u- in a.it. futa ‘fuga,’ futare ‘fuggire’ da *fugita (REW%, 
3350)! e in -u-7- in studiente accanto a sanese stuid-, Hirsch, Ztschr. 
IX.538: un’analogia fonetica sarebbe forse la forma pistojese stiudi 
‘studi’ data dal Petrocchi (da *stuidi o *studiz). Le forme rifutare, 
senza -i-, possono essere derivati genuini da *refugitare o da un 
refutare latineggiante soprappostosi a rifiutare—o tutt’e due in- 
sieme. I] senso primitivo di un termine di caccia si rispecchierebbe in 
frasi come quelle del Cavalca citate da Tomm.-Bell. s.v. rifiutato: 
Anzi, come cani affamati essendo cacciati e rifiutati, pot torniamo; La 
quale, quantunque cacciata e rifiutata e svillaneggiata, non restd 

1 Tl REW da *fagita con vocale tonica lunga che non mi spiego (influenza 
del preterito figi sul participio come l’ha mostrata il Wahlgren?). Ma i 
riflessi di figere, figa in romanzo e particolarmente in italiano hanno -u- 
nella maggioranza dei casi. 
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d’andargli indietro: da ‘cacciare’ (=‘mis en fuite’) si svilupperebbe 
‘sdegnare’ (rifiutare il mondo, cf. s.v. futa nel passo del Giamboni 
citato dal Tomm.-Bell. s.v. futa: I rimediit contro la lussuria son 
due...: la futa per coloro che casti vogliono stare), poi ‘ricusare, 
rigettare, non volere, non accettare.’ Detto ‘di cavallo che non 
accetta l’avvertimento della briglia’ (Tomm.-Bell. s.v. rifiutare), il 
verbo ital. sarebbe esattamente parallelo al fr. dialett. falter ‘refuser 
(d’un cheval).’ 

In contrasto con questa proposta semplicissima la contaminazione 
con fiutare fa un’impressione penosa: dovremmo davvero pensare al 
cane che ‘fiuta’ in un passo sublime come: Guardai, e vidi l’ombra di 
colui, Che fece per viltate il gran (!) rifiuto...? Il verbo fiutare 
‘aspirare’ del resto non é spiegato dal REW: io suppongo un */fl(a)-ut- 
onomatopeico indicante il soffio e influenzato da flare, flatare ecc. 
simile a quello che ha dato il nome al fauto (REW 3360, FEW s.v. 
fla-ut-): in fatto fiuto é anche uno dei nomi ital. (probabilmente un 
imprestito al fr.) dati al flauto. Un fiatare + -u- di muso, annusare 
ecc. mi sembra meno ovvio. 

LEO SPITZER 

Johns Hopkins University 











AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH TO ITALIAN 
PRONUNCIATION 


7 importance of pronunciation work in laying the foundations 
of linguistic ability has not passed unrecognized in modern for- 
eign language teaching;! nor has effort been lacking to improve 
current methodology in the development of oral command. The fact 
remains, however, as can readily be seen from even a casual survey 
of the literature of the subject, that practically all techniques of 
teaching pronunciation which have been evolved to date have been 
formulated with little regard for more than a single fact or principle 
of educational method, not infrequently to the blind neglect and 
even open violation of the many principles, equally operative and 
often far more significant, which condition the effectiveness of the 
learning process. That it should not be impossible to devise an ef- 
fective teaching procedure based upon all the active principles of 
linguistic pedagogy, and yet both practical and economical for class- 
room use, the writers have attempted to demonstrate in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. The philosophy underlying the proposal is the well 
established concept of contemporary scientific psychology that 
learning is fundamentally a natural process; that no type of teach- 
ing can be rated as truly successful which does not attempt to keep 
it so. In accordance with this view, the plan recognizes the following 
principles as the ultimate criteria which any technique of teaching 
pronunciation, to be entirely valid, must satisfy: 

1. The natural development of linguistic ability is fundamentally 
a matter of learning through example. (The principle of imitative 
acquisition. ) 

2. The linguistic process, from the physiological standpoint, is 
basically a matter of learning how to modify and control vowel 
sounds, and of associating them with their respective cognitive 
elements. (The principle of consonantic modification.) 

3. Language acquisition in actual life is always a process of learn- 
ing to do by doing. (The principle of active acquisition.) 

1 For excellent discussions of the subject see: Harold E. Palmer. The Oral 
Method of Teaching Languages. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 1922, p. 15; H. G. Atkins and H. L. Hutton. The Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages in School and University. Edwin Arnold, 1920, 
p. 8; E. C. Kittson. Theory and Practice of Language Teaching, pp. 41-43; 
Arthur Gibbon Bovée “An Indicated Effect of Oral Practice”: in The Modern 


Language Journal, Dec. 1928; Henry Sweet. The Practical Study of Languages. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1906, p. 208 ff. 
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4. Speech is normally acquired only through the medium of the 
vernacular itself, never in terms of a secondary collateral agent 
(The principle of direct acquisition. ) 

5. All naturally acquired language is perceived first through the 
ear. (The principle of aural before visual acquisition.) 

6. Natural learning is always inductive rather than deductive, 
and psychological rather than logical. (The principle of psycho- 
logical acquisition. ) 

7. The avenues of natural learning are never restricted to one 
special form of appeal, but are numerous and varied, enlisting nearly 
all the sensory capacities of the individual. (The principle of 
cumulative acquisition. ) 

In compliance with the principle of modification, the method 
begins with the five fundamental vowel sounds, the bases of all 
acquired speech. These are first presented orally to the students as 
implied in the principle of aural before visual acquisition. All refer- 
ence to the vernacular approximations of the vocables is avoided, 
the object being not to secure a mere imitation of the sounds, but to 
obtain as far as possible a direct original reproduction of them. A 
functional description of the vowels in terms of their physiological 
foundations—i.e., the position of the lips and tongue in speech—is 
occasionally admitted; but these descriptions are never technical, 
and are offered only incidentally. The attention of the students is 
always concentrated on the vocables themselves, never diverted 
to rules or phonetic representations of them. After hearing two or 
three individual and group recitations on the vowels, the instructor 
writes the letters on the board. 

For the sake of clarity, the procedure in Italian may be taken as 
an example. The teacher begins by pronouncing the five vowels 
consecutively in the following order: 7, e, a, 0, u. Note that the 7 
and e are placed in the position of greatest emphasis at the beginning 
of the line since these sounds usually cause the greatest confusion 
in spelling. The sequence is repeated until the pupils have grasped 
it. He then calls for two or more repetitions in concert, followed by 
an equal number of individual recitations to test the degree of mas- 
tery attained by the class as a whole.? In order to prevent the group 
from elongating and diphthongating the sounds—a habit into which 
most English-speaking students are prone to fall—the pupils should 


* Walter Kaulfers, “Group Work in Language Teaching,” in the High 
School Teacher, vol. 3, pp. 379-380 (November, 1927). 
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be cautioned not to move the tongue, lips, or jaw while pronouncing 
the vowels. If the responses are satisfactory, the instructor im- 
mediately writes the vowels, in the same order in which they were 
pronounced, in a conspicuous place upon the board. The sequence 
is then read in concert from left to right at least twice; then back- 
wards, and finally by skipping at random from one letter to another 
as the teacher points to it. The 7, e, a, being very readily confused 
by English-speaking students, should always receive relatively 
greater stress during the course of the drill than either the o or uw. 
(Note vowel order in Tavola Fonetica giving the 7, e, a the position 
of emphasis at the beginning of the line.) The procedure has the 
advantage of reinforcing the original aural sensations with visual 
impressions, thus insuring greater permanency of retention, and 
aiding materially the pupils who are predominantly eye-minded. 

As soon as the sounds and graphic forms of the vowels have been 
definitely associated, which in the case of the junior high school 
classes should rarely require more than ten minutes, a dictation 
exercise consisting of simple monosyllabic and bisyllabic words, 
carefully chosen to illustrate the letters, may be given to the stu- 
dents. These words may well be ten common nouns selected from the 
immediate classroom vocabulary, such as libro, matiia, Roberto, 
‘arta, maestra, fiore, studente, etc. (See the sample list at the end of 
this article.) The test may take the form of a written spelling exer- 
cise, the instructor pronouncing each word distinctly two or three 
times, directing the pupils to write the words opposite the proper 
numbers on their papers, and to spell them using correctly the vowels 
on the board. At the end of the lesson the students may exchange 
papers and check errors by comparison with the model list which 
the teacher writes upon the board. All difficulties of spelling should 
be carefully analyzed in terms of the vowel sounds to prevent 
subsequent confusion; and any question on pronunciation should be 
answered. 

On the following day the vowels are reviewed rapidly in the same 
manner in which they were practiced during the preceding class 
session. Since the letter A is silent in Italian, the easiest step in 
advance is to drill upon the vowels in ~ombination with this con- 
sonant. A simple and direct approach is suggested in the following 
remark to the class: ““The letter h is not sounded in Italian; who, 
then can pronounce the vowels when they are written as follows 
(writing the sequence on board): hi, he, ha, ho, hu?” Needless to 
say, the point will be grasped without difficulty. In order to fixate 
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it, however, several repetitions of the combinations, both by the 
students individually and by the group as a whole in concert, are 
required. These, as previously intimated, may consist of a reading 
of the vocables, first in their proper sequence from left to right, and 
subsequently at random under the guidance of the instructor. 

In order to make certain that the sounds are always properly 
associated with their respective visual representations, the teacher 
must be alert to see that the eyes and attention of the pupils are 
not only fixed upon the board, but concentrated directly upon the 
particular combinations that are being practiced. It is easy for the 
student to allow his mind to wander, and to repeat the vowels 
without actually seeing them. When the method is permitted to 
degenerate to this type of passive follow-the-leader procedure, it 
obviously becomes a waste of time. This danger can be readily pre- 
vented under competent direction. Among other things the students 
should be informed from the start, and if necessary occasionally 
reminded, of the purpose and values of the work—that it will train 
them to understand spoken Italian better when they hear it; that 
it will teach them how to pronounce, spell, and read the language; 
and that it will accomplish all this and much more simultaneously, 
if they but give strict attention and pronounce each letter and com- 
bination correcily, making sure that they actually see it as they 
sound it. Secondly, the teacher should point squarely to each letter 
as it occurs during the practice period, always standing in such a 
position that he can easily follow the board and at the same time 
keep a close check upon the class without obstructing its view. 
Finally, illustrations of the ease and value of the method should 
frequently be given. Thus, after teaching the sounds of the vowels, 
the teacher should write several words of common frequency on the 
board, one at a time—indicating with a mark under the proper let- 
ters the syllable to be accented—and call for volunteers to pro- 
nounce them. This practice, if coupled with occasional dictation 
exercises, will help to emphasize, if the words selected are inter- 
esting and practical, the functional value and immediate applica- 
tion of the work, and to develop proper habits of attention and 
reaction toward it. 

Having mastered the basic vowel sounds, the class is ready to 
begin on the consonantic modifications of the language. In teaching 
the consonants, the instructor need spend little time with beginners 
upon the letters which are pronounced approximately the same in 
the foreign language as in the native tongue. Pure imitation and 
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natural suggestion may be allowed free reign here. An incidental 
word of explanation in passing may occasionally be helpful, but is 
seldom required. Thus the letters d, l, n, and t, though never pro- 
nounced identically the same in Italian as in English, need not be 
made the subject of special drill. The differences between the 
Italian and English articulations of these consonants are generally 
too slight to be readily appreciated by the novice in the language. 
They constitute niceties of speech which can be taught more easily 
and far more effectively after the larger phases of pronunciation 
have been mastered, and after the ears of the students have become 
tuned, as it were, to the ground-tones of the language. If a thorough 
study of these differences is to be undertaken, it should be reserved 
until at least the second semester of work. 

To develop independent ability in pronunciation as rapidly as 
possible in order to prevent the fixation of the grosser errors of 
speech at the start, is one of the chief objectives of the method. To 
this end, it stresses at first only those letters which differ funda- 
mentally from the English, and even then only those sounds of the 
letters which are especially peculiar to the language. All else is left 
temporarily to imitation and unconscious suggestion. The practica- 
bility of the procedure can readily be demonstrated by an example. 
For this purpose the letter z may be appropriately selected, since it 
has at least two distinct articulations in Italian. In teaching the 
pronunciation of this consonant, the instructor may begin with a 
brief introductory remark as follows: “The letter z in Italian is 
pronounced differently from the way it is in English. Watch my lips 
and listen closely as I pronounce the letter. (He repeats the following 
sequence three or four times: 27, ze, za, zo, zu.) Now let us all recite 
it in the same way.” 

After a few minutes of individual and group practice, the in- 
structor may have the students repeat the exercise, pronouncing 
each combination first, and then immediately spelling it out as fol- 
lows: zi’ :zeta-i; ze’ :zeta-e; za’:zeta-a; etc. This procedure will serve 
effectively to teach both spelling and the alphabet, and to lend 
variety to the class work. As before, the exercise may terminate in a 
short dictation lesson. 

It is quite possible that soon after the unvoiced form of the letter 
has been studied, some observant pupil will remark: “You have 
just taught us to pronounce the Italian z like an English ts, but 
when you said Dopo pranzo this afternoon you did not pronounce 
it that way. How do you explain that?” Such questions provide 
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the golden opportunity for the language teacher to impart inci- 
dentally some of the fine points of pronunciation. They should by 
all means be encouraged and capitalized. Information given in 
responses to inquiries of this type, which have their origin with 
the students, and are prompted by a felt need or genuine desire to 
learn, is more apt to be attended to with interest, and to be absorbed 
and retained by the pupils, than knowledge offered gratuitously on 
less auspicious occasions. So the teacher will duly compliment the 
student upon the keenness of his observation; and, calling the atten- 
tion of the class to the merits of the question, will reply: 

“You will remember that we did not say that the z has only one 
sound in Italian. We merely indicated that it is generally pronounced 
in the same way when it occurs in the combinations zt, ze, za, zo, zu. 
In other cases it often has a different sound. To keep ourselves from 
becoming confused, let us practice just the exceptionally peculiar 
pronunciations of each letter first; the others we can learn very easily 
as we go along. 

“Always try to see each word as a combination of the groups which 
we have been reciting, never as a collection of individual letters, each 
to be pronounced separately. Then sound each combination which 
you recognize in exactly the same way that we have been reading 
it orally from the board. By so doing you will soon acquire the 
master-key to Italian pronunciation.” 

Enough of the procedure has been described to give a general idea 
of the principles involved. A table of the major sequences, in the 
order in which they may be introduced, is presented below. It is 
understood, of course, that no sequence will be listed on the board 
until it has been made the subject of special practice. The table 
should always be kept where the students can refer to it during the 
course of their oral reading and written work. Teachers should 
make a practice of training pupils from the start to analyze their 
difficulties in pronunciation without assistance, by showing them 
how to divide unfamiliar words into phonetic groups (not neces- 
sarily syllables), and by accustoming them to pronounce each 
combination according to its sound in the table. Until the vocables 
have been mastered, it is usually advisable to help the students 
remember the pronunciation of the consonants by regularly associ- 
ating the sequences with one or two simple illustrative words. 

Ordinarily, the entire table can be mastered by junior high school 
classes within a few days. By mastery is meant not merely the ability 
to read the combinations aloud from the board, but the ability to 
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Tavola Fonetica 


Vocalt 
Pronounce as 
in the Eng- i e 4 oO u 
lish word: machine they father potato lunatic 
1. h (silent) hi he ha ho hu 
2. chest (c)ci (c)ce (c)cia (c)cio (c)ciu 
2 3. card chi che ca co cu 
= 4. gentle (g)gi (g)ge (g)gia (g)gio (g)giu 
S$ 5. go ghi ghe ga go gu 
8 6. million gli glie glia glio gliu 
= 7. onion gni gne gna gno gnu 
8. nose */Asi /\se /\sa /\so /\su 
9. see *si se sa so su 
10. conscious sci sce scia scio sciu 
11. lets (z)zi (z)ze (z)za (z)zo (z)zu 


*/\ stands for any vowel (a, e, i, 0, u). 

* usual sound of s when not between vowels. 
pronounce correctly unfamiliar words containing them, and to spell 
new words from dictation with a fair degree of accuracy. As far as 
possible the exercises should be rapid and brief, repeated daily until 
proficiency is achieved, then intermittently as a means of review. 
To secure the best results, all work with the vocables should be 
scheduled for the first part of the period and should be confined 
wholly to the classroom. To conduct the drills at any other time is 
to invite inattention through fatigue, while to assign individual 
work for study hall or home is to encourage careless habits of 
practice, which will as often undo as reinforce the class work. 

Lest the procedure be misconceived as an intolerably monotonous 
process, it should be observed that it can readily be varied—even 
converted, if desired, into an attractive game. One illustration will 
suffice to substantiate this point. After a short review of the se- 
quences by the class as a whole in concert, appoint a student to read 
aloud at random ten combinations which he sees on the board. 
Designate another student, to be known as the appuntatore to 
point out in the table each phonetic group as it is pronounced, 
insisting that he both repeat it and spell it as he does so. Call upon the 
remainder of the class to witness the performance and to raise hands 
as soon as an error occurs. The first pupil to discover a mistake is 
permitted to assume the role of dittatore, the individual formerly 
serving in this capacity displacing the student who committed the 
error. Not infrequently teams can be elected to meet contenders 
from other beginning classes for a “Torneo Fonetico.”’ 

Finally, lest the method seem inadequate, it should be noted that 
there can be no objection to including other combinations in the 
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table. Effectively employed, the procedure develops surprising 
facility in pronunciation, oral reading, and spelling, without a 
single rule or technical explanation, and with a considerable saving 
of time and energy. That the method is applicable not only to 
Italian, but to other foreign languages as well, is demonstrated by 
the fact that it was originally employed, with only slight modifica- 
tion, with beginning students in German, French and Spanish. 
A list of words suitable for dictation-spelling exercises to illustrate 
the phonic groups in the Tavola Fonetica follows. In the case of 
double consonants the teacher may prevent errors by saying to the 
students, ‘This word is spelled with a double consonant.”’ 


Illustrative Words 


1. H (silent) 2. Chest 3. Card 4. Gentle 
1. ho 1. cibo 1. buchi l. gita 
2. hanno 2. cima 2. chimico 2. pagina 
3. hai 3. cena 3. anche 3. gente 
4. ha 4. dolce 4. poche 4. genero 
5. ahi 5. acacia 5. casa 5. giardino 
6. ciarla 6. carta 6. grigia 
7. gancio 7. come 7. gioco 
8. bacio 8. parco 8. giorno 
9. ciuco 9. Cuba 9. giusto 
10. ciuffo 10. cura 10. giurare 
5. Go 6. Million 7. Onion 8. See 
1. aghi 1. egli 1. ogni 1. signora 
2. lunghi 2. agli 2. pugni 2. Sicilia 
3. righe 3. foglie 3. lavagne 3. seta 
4. seghe 4. moglie 4. montagne 4. sera 
5. riga 5. paglia 5. vigna 5. santo 
6. gamba 6. pigliare 6. cagna 6. salame 
7. gola 7. figlio 7. legno 7. so 
8. regola 8. meglio 8. segno 8. sole 
9. gusto 9. gigli 9. ognuno 9. sugo 
10. laguna 10. voglie 10. regnare 10. subito 
9. Nose 10. Conscious 11. Lets 
1. uso 1. fasci 1. zio 
2. vaso 2. usci 2. azione 
3. rosa 3. scena 3. stanze 
4. frase 4. scelto 4. ragazze 
5. viso 5. lasciare 5. decenza 
6. esame 6. sciarpa §. fidanza 
7. prosa 7. liscio 7. terzo 
8. tesoro 8. sciolto 8. marzo 
9. caso 9. asciugare 9. zuppa 
10. causa 10. sciupare 10. zucca 


Jefferson Union High School Dante P. LemsI 
Daly City, California 


Wa.rter V. KAULFERS 


Stanford University 








BEST AVAILABLE EDITIONS OF ITALIAN 
CLASSICS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Compiled by Elizabeth Nissen, following suggestions by Professor: James 
Geddes, Kenneth McKenzie, H. D. Austin, C. P. Merlino, G. A. F orgese, 
Hilda Norman, C. S. Singleton, W. P. Dismukes, Gordon Silber, 
Joseph G. Fucilla, Elton Hocking and W. LI. Bullock. 


Dante 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri edited and annotated by 
C. H. Grandgent. Revised ed. Boston, Heath, 1933 (H.D.A., 
K. Mek., J. G.) 

La Divina Commedia. Testo critico col commento Scartazziniano, 
rifatto da Giuseppe Vandelli. 10th ed. Milano, Hoepli, 1938 
(H.D.A., K. McK.) 

La Divina Commedia commentata da Dino Provenzal. Milano, 
Mondadori, 1938. 40 lire. ‘adequate notes and useful illustra- 
tions, for supplementary reference.” (K. McK.) 

La Vita Nuova edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by 
Kenneth McKenzie. Boston, Heath, 1922. 


Petrarca 


Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca di su gli originali commentate da 
Giosué Carducci e Severino Ferrari, nuova tiratura. Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1957 (W. P. D.) 

Il Canzoniere di Francesco Petrarca con le note di G. Rigutini.. . 
accresciute da M. Scherillo. Milano, Hoepli, 1925 (E. N.) 

Le Rime Sparse commentate da Ezio Chiorbdli. Milano, Trevisini, 
1924. “I am very enthusiastic about it.”” (G. 8.) 


Boccaccio 


Il Decameron a cura di Aldo Francesco Masséra, 2 vols. Bari, 
Laterza, 1927 (Scrittori d’Italia series). ‘‘Before the Masséra 
edition, the famous manuscript in the Laurenziana had been 
worshipped, for reasons none too sound, as the most faithful 
copy, in want of an autograph. Masséra thought a manuscript 
in the Hamilton collection in Berlin to be earlier, and gave in 
the main a copy of this for the Laterza series. His edition is un- 
doubtedly the best on the market.” (C. S. 8.) 

Il Decameron. ‘‘The whole Decameron has never received an ade- 
quate comment. The best commentaries are those given for 
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cautious selections from the work to be placed in the hands of 
school-children. Of these the best and most extensive are” 
(C. 8. 8.) the two following: 

Il Decameron: 49 novelle commentate da Attilio Momigliano. 2a ed. 
Milano, Vallardi, 1936. “The Momigliano edition is outstanding 
for the very excellent notes on Boccaccio’s art as a story teller. 
M. claims in his preface that his edition comprises ‘quasi tutte 
le novelle che si possono leggere senza scandalo’ and that ‘Le 
pagine oneste ed escluse da questa raccolta sono insignificanti.’ 
Unfortunately, though, his selection gives an incomplete im- 
pression of the Decameron; not only are the omitted novelle not 
summarized, but much of the cornice (including five of the ten 
ballate) is omitted. A student reading the Momigliano edition 
would have no sense of the Decameron as a single work of art, 
although through the study of the notes he would have a 
superior initiation into Boccaccio’s narrative art; but the impres- 
sion gained is that of reading unconnected novelle.”’ (G. 8.) 

Il Decameron: 25 novelle scelte e 27 postille critiche. A cura di L. 
Russo. Firenze, Sansoni, 1939. ““Courses on a lower level than 
graduate work might find the Russo volume adequate. It is 
annotated in a sober and masterly way.” (C. 8S. 8.) 

Il Decameron . . . cento novelle . . . esposte e illustrate per le persone 
colte e per le scuole da M. Scherillo. Milano, Hoepli, 2a ed. 1924. 
(J. G.) “On the whole I think I should have my students buy the 
Scherillo edition. It contains a long introduction on Boccaccio 
and the notes are mainly on the interpretation of Boccaccio’s 
vocabulary and expressions; 34 of the novelle are summarized 
(some of them in a sentence or two, but others rather fully, 
retaining the wording of the original), and six other novelle 
have been shortened to some degree by summarized passages. 
A few pages passim have been shortened in the cornice. But one 
can read this work and feel that one has not lost the continuity 
of the whole.” (G. 8.) 

Il Decameron, 2a ed. integrale con prefazione e glossario di Angelo 
Ottolini. Milano, Hoepli, 1932. “I like this very much. It is 
small and compact but well printed.” (H. N.) 


New Standard Editions (G. 8S.) 


Teseide, ed. critica per cura di S. Battaglia. Firenze, Sansoni, 1938, 
Il Filocolo a cura di 8. Battaglia. Bari, Laterza, 1938. 
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Il Filostrato e Il Ninfale fiesolano a cura di V. Pericone. Bari, Laterza, 


1937. 
Le Rime, L’ Amorosa visione, La Caccia di Diana a cura di V. Branca. 


Bari, Laterza, 1939. 


Annotated Editions (G. 8.) 


Il Ninfale fiesolano. Introduzione e note di A. F. Masséra. Torino, 
Utet, 1926. (Classici italiani con note). 

Il Filocolo. Introduzione e note di E. de Ferri. Torino, Utet, 1927. 
(Classici italiani con note). 

Castiglione 

Il Libro del Cortegiano a cura di M. Scherillo. Milano, Hoepli, 
1928. (K. McK., H. N.) 

Il Cortegiano del Conte Baldasar Castiglione annotato e illustrato da 
Vittorio Cian. Firenze, Sansoni, 1910 (J. G.) 


Machiavelli 


Il Principe e altri scritti minori a cura di Michele Scherillo, 2a ed. 
rinnovata. Milano, Hoepli, 1924 (W. P. D.) 

Il Principe con commento storico, filologico e stilistico a cura di 
Giuseppe Lisio. Firenze, Sansoni, 1927 (E. N.) 


Ariosto 


Orlando Furioso a cura di Santorre De Benedetti. Bari, Laterza, 1928, 
2 vols. (Scrittori d’Italia series.) ‘Best critical edition” (G. A. B.) 

Orlando Furioso di L. A. secondo l’edizione del 1532 con un com- 
mento di Pietro Papini. Firenze, Sansoni, 1916. ‘“‘Most useful 
commentary” (G. A. B.) 

Orlando Furioso ed. N. Zingarelli. Milano, Hoepli, 1934 (K. McK.) 

Orlando Furioso con introduzione e note di Filippo Ermini, 3 vols. 
Torino, Utet, 1928. In the Collezione di Classict Italiani con note. 
“It contains a brief and concise introduction to the poem, 
an excellent facsimile reproduction of the first stanza of the 
editio princeps of 1516. The notes, which are a digest of the best 
Ariosto scholarship, richly illustrate the text, linguistically, 
historically and esthetically. A cloth binding. Cost about $3.50 
complete.”’ (C. P. M.) 

J. D. M. Ford’s Romances of Chivalry in Italian Verse (with notes). 
New York, Holt, 1904. ‘For class use” (C. P. M.) 
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Tasso 


Aminta. Best edition for students is probably still that of Luigi 
Fassd, published by Sansoni, Firenze (Biblioteca Scolastica 
series). ‘‘This has fewer misprints than most of the annotated 
editions; it omits one speech—two half lines (III, ii, 49-50) 
through following too closely the critical edition (by Solerti) 
of Bologna, Zanichelli, 1895, which had omitted it through an 
error.’ (W. LI. B.) “The annotated edition by Solerti (Torino, 
Paravia, Biblioteca dei classici italiani) is especially rich in the 
sources and analogues which its notes cite; it also has an excel- 
lent brief introduction, but is marred by a number of misprints. 
Solerti confines his commentary in the main to the historical 
and factual side; Fassé gives much of his space to esthetic 
comment. The two supplement each other admirably, but if one 
must confine oneself to a single edition I should recommend 
Fasso.”’ (W. LI. B.) 

Gerusalemme Liberata a cura di L. Bonfigli. Bari, Laterza, 1930. Text 
only. (W. LI. B.) “Of annotated editions, I think that of 
Allodoli, F. Vallardi, Milano, 1934, is perhaps as good as any.” 
(W. LI. B.) 


Goldoni 


Opere complete di Carlo Goldoni edite dal municipio di Venezia nel IT 
centenario dalla nascita. Venezia, MDCCCCVII et seq. “The 
best edition as yet available. Contains valuable introductions 
and notes by the great modern authorities on Goldoni—Mad- 
dalena and Ortolani.”’ (J. G. F., E. H.) 

Opere complete di Goldoni edited by G. Ortolani. Milano, Monda?ori, 
1935. Four volumes of the eight have been published since 1436. 
“Quite as useful as the first mentioned, although publication is 
far from complete.” (J. G. F., E. H.) 

Fiore del teatro Goldoniano: I] teatro comico, La Famiglia dell’anti- 
quario, La Locandiera, I Rusteghi, Il Burbero benefico con intro- 
duzione, commento e appendici, a cura di Gerolamo Bottoni. 
Milano, Signorelli. “‘For students or the class room this has 
proven the most satisfactory.” (J. G. F., E. H.) 

Scelta. ‘‘There are various collections. . . . It would be best, I think, 
for students and teacher, to secure separate editions of such 
comedies as they wish to read, many of which are published at 
low prices in Italy.” (K. McK.) 
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Scelta ed. Masi, 2 vols. Firenze, 1897. 

Commedie ed. Pietro Nardi. Milano, ‘‘Unitas,”’ 1926. 3 small vols. 
with notes and introduction. Contains 9 comedies. 

Commedie scelte ed. A. Padovan. Milano, Hoepli, 1916. La Moglie 
saggia, Il Burbero benefico, I Rusteghi, Le Baruffe chiozzotte, La 
Casa nuova, Le Donne curiose, La Locandiera. Con un proemio 
di G. Giacosa su “‘L’arte di Carlo Goldoni.”’ 

La Locandiera ed. E. Maddalena. Firenze, Sansoni; ed. Fucilla and 
Hocking. New York, Holt, 1939: ed. J. Geddes, Jr. and J. M. 
Josselyn. Boston, Heath, 1901. 

I Rusteghi ed. Zardo. Firenze, Sansoni. 

Il Bugiardo ed. Avancini. Milano, A. Vallardi. 

Il Ventaglio ed. Avancini. Milano, A. Vallardi. 

Le Donne curiose ed. Bottoni. Milano, Signorelli. 

Il Vero amico ed. Geddes and Josselyn. Boston, Heath, 1902. 

La Locandiera with introduction and notes by I. Sanesi. Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1925. “I have used a great deal Italian editions of the 
separate plays because of their convenient form and excellent 
annotations at the bottom of the pages.” (J. G.) 

Un Curioso accidente ed. J. D. M. Ford. Boston, Heath, 1899. 


Leopardi 


I Canti ed. I. Sanesi. Firenze, Sansoni, 1931 (K. McK.) 
I Canti di Leopardi commentati da Alfredo Straccali, 3a ed. corretta 
e accresciuta da Oreste Antognoni. Firenze, Sansoni, 1929. 


“Excellent,” (W. P. D., H. N.) 
Le Operetie morali e I Pensieri proemio e commento di I. Sanesi. 


Firenze, Sansoni, 1931 (H. N.) 
Manzoni 


I Promessi sposi ed. Policarpo Petrocchi. Firenze, Sansoni, 1937. 


(J. G., H. N.) 
I Promessi sposi ed. Scherillo. Milano, Hoepli, 1922. (K. McK.) 


Carducci 


G. Mazzoni eG. Picciola, Antologia Carducciana. Bologna, Zani- 


chelli, 1935. (H. N.) 
Poesie di Giosué Carducci 18a ed. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1060 pages. 


(H. N.) 








CRITICAL REFLECTIONS ON KARL JOEL’S 
APPRAISAL OF VICO 


OEL’S Wandlungen der Weltanschauung (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1934, 

vol. II, pp. 63-68) contains one of the most vulnerable but rich 
and thought-provoking appraisals of Vico’s function and position in 
the history of ideas. 

The conceptual pattern underlying Joel’s work is well known. 
History develops in rhythmical waves, each wave embracing ap- 
proximately three generations, evincing constantly ‘“‘a contrast be- 
tween unity and plurality, domination and independence, necessity 
and liberty, collectivization and individualism, synthesis and analy- 
sis, assimilation and revulsion, monism and dualism. This ever recur- 
ring contrast is fought out in all domains of culture.” 

Vico could be made to fit into this rigid scheme only by slicing him 
into halves. Joel does not scruple to perform the operation. Vico 
belongs by his background and training to the 17th century; he is 
still of the Baroque; but his thought bulges with the young En- 
lightenment, to which his book chronologically belongs, and all of 
the main themes of which are trumpeted out in the Scienza Nuova. 
Vico is the Socrates of the new age; he performs the Wendung, the 
right about face from cosmism to humanism, he personifies the 
change of interest from the science of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, to 
the humaniora; he accomplishes, in the most intimate sense of the 
Enlightenment, the Emanzipation des Menschen. By holding fast 
to this rightly perceived nucleus, Joel affords a convincing demon- 
stration of the old truth that the content of a philosophical system 
may be different from its tendencies and direction. The unwary 
reader, inclined to accept at their face value the verba auctoris might 
lend full credence to Vico’s homage to Malebranche. Joel, instead, 
pierces through them to the essential opposition of malebranchism 
to vichism. The verum et factum convertuntur had been used by the 
occasionalism of the Baroque to condemn man to impotence. In 
Vico, it is a principle of liberation. 

Not so felicitous is Joel’s pronouncement that Vico “turned away 
from scholasticism.”” Here the distinction between the “doctrine” 
of a system and the “intention” of a system could have been em- 
ployed to qualify the statement. 


L’historien doit soigneusement distinguer ces deux choses si différentes que 
sont les intentions d’un philosophe et ses doctrines. Les intentions et les fins 
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qu’un homme veut atteindre sont révélatrices de sa personnalité; elles sont 
nuancées & l’infini; elles relévent de sa conscience; celui qui veut comprendre 
les ressorts d’une vie doit les rechercher . . . La doctrine d’un homme est in- 
dépendante de ses intentions; elle posséde une objectivité impersonnelle; elle 
obéit aux lois d’une dialectique inexorable et, t6t ou tard, elle sort l’en- 
tiéreté de ses conséquences. La déduction de ces conséquences met a nu la 
finis operis du systéme, tandis que les intentions révélent la finis operantis. 

(Maurice de Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, tome I, sixiéme ed., 
p. 26, Paris, Vrin, 1934.) 

Joel is a trifle too dogmatic when he asserts that Vico ‘fought 
against Grotius, Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke; in short against 
all the leaders of the preceding century.”’ This needs particulariza- 
tion. If Vico fought against Descartes, he adopted for purposes of 
exposition, the geometric-axiomatic method; it was the gaps in 
Grotius’ juridical thought that he set out to fill; Hobbes gave him 
hints for his doctrine of the conatus. Joel is wrong when he connects 
that which he calls Vico’s individualism with the sense for signs, 
symbols, metaphors, myths. ‘‘The 18th century,” Joel writes, ‘in 
common with the other sundering centuries, strives to subordinate 
the universal and the general to the individual and singular, instead 
of subordinating the individual to the universal; Vico sees heroes 
and founders merely as individuals.”’ A more thorough distortion of 
the theory of the caratteri poetici is hard to imagine. Joel seems to 
have sensed the erroneousness of his statement since, after having 
pointed out that ‘‘the great transition accomplished by Vico, as a 
pioneer of the Enlightenment, from natural sciences to history, con- 
stitutes essentially an anticipation of that transition from generali- 
zation to individualization which Dilthey, Windelband and Rickert 
have championed in Germany,” he adds that ‘‘it could be objected 
that Vico’s conception of history is not an individualizing but a 
gen°ralizing one.’”’ Here is the punctum dolens, the sore spot of the 
whole interpretation of Joel. Vico’s collectivistic conception of 
history cannot be explained away. Yet Joel is totally unwilling to see 
in him a precursor of the Romantic philosophies: half of him must be 
made to fit the niche of the Enlightenment. But Joel’s stand is in- 
defensible. He pleads: “Even granting that Vico conceives of man as 
an essentially generalized entity, is it not exactly this generalized 
concept of man which constitutes the hallmark of the Enlighten- 
ment? Even if the objection that Vico conceives of man as essentially 
generalized is true, this objection labors under the disadvantage of 
taking into account only one aspect of the matter, i.e., the generality 
of man, while it disregards the other aspect, viz., the fact that Vico 
detaches this general man, the microcosm, from the macrocosm, i.e., 
from general nature. To use other words, the objection fails to realize 
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that Vico’s generalization actually constitutes already a differentia- 
tion when set off against the universalism of the Baroque.”’ Joel, 
manifestly, confuses the Vorarbeiten and procedures of philosophy 
with its outcome and significance. Confusion is increased when we 
read: “Vico dissociates from natural sciences not only the humaniora, 
but mathematics as well; he divides history into sacred and profane, 
he keeps the various historical corst of the nations separate; he 
emphasizes the differences between cities, peoples, nations. Is not 
this individualism enough?” In my opinion, no. Joel seems to think 
that the act of drawing logical distinctions is equivalent to the act 
of recognizing that what has been analytically separated possesses 
the unicum of individuality. Analytical skill is not identical with 
acknowledgement of the fact that individuum est ineffabile. 

Joel continues: ‘“‘Vico doubtless seeks for a universal history, an 
historical Gemeinsamkeit, but mark well: as parallelism, as con- 
vergence, co-ordination, in which the various peoples and national 
unities figure as independent historical entities in regard to one 
another. Vico does not search for a subordinating unity and Zusam- 
menfassung.”’ This is more specious than true. To affirm it, is to 
forget the paradigmatic role that Roman history plays in Vico’s 
system. It is that paradigmatic, archetypal quality of Roman 
history that supplies the backbone for that Zusammenfassung. The 
Scienza Nuova, among other things, purports to be a storia ideale 
eterna; all the particular national histories, in their baffling ap- 
parent diversity, are subtended by the archetype: Rome. 

I cannot but share Joel’s view that ‘‘the philosophers of history of 
the 19th century have misunderstood the trend of Vico’s doctrine. He 
is miles removed from their hierarchic or evolutionistic trammels.”’ 
This arrow spikes +o the ground Bonald, De Maistre, the Saint- 
simonians, the Romanticists, Comte, and the positivistic band. But 
the statement should not pass unchallenged that ‘‘Vico, after all is 
said and done, remains an analyst like the other men of the En- 
lightenment.”’ 

Surprisingly enough, Joel still credits the hoary legend of Vico’s 
obscurity and isolation during his time; he speaks of him as of an 
“unverstandener Prophet.’’ Giulio de Montemayor, in his history 
of natural law, refutes this conclusively. 

“Vico enjoyed the friendship and protection of Caloprese, Doria, 
Argento, Caravita, Ciccio and Gaetano d’Andrea, Aulisio, Cola 
Capasso, L. A. Porzio. All these scholars praised Vico’s De Uno, 
which got him into correspondence with Gravina. The Scienza 
Nuova was held in great esteem by jurists and ecclesiastics. Abroad, 
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Brenckmann, the Arminian Jean Leclerc, Ulrich Huber, Thomasius, 
read it and judged it favorably, unlike the Leipziger docti; Leclerc 
said that in the last fifty years in Italy no writer had produced a 
work like the De Uno; Genovesi, G. P. Cirillo, Gregorio Grimaldi 
and almost all the best of their generation were students of Vico. 
What more? In 1730 and 1744, the Scienza Nuova had two new edi- 
tions. To speak of Vico as a man unknown to his contemporaries is 
absolutely fantastic.” 

In conclusion: Joel’s appraisal presses Vico into a scheme in which 
he fits like a square peg in a round hole. His attempt to enlist him 
in the ranks of the Enlightenment thinkers disregards the forward- 
looking features of his thought: 

Ogni volta che ritorno sopra quel libro, riconosco unico nella storia del 
pensiero tal caso di possente anticipazione di un intero gruppo di sostanziali 
dottrine, e pid ancora di un fondamentale modo di pensare e sentire, che era 
in contrasto non solo con le condizioni intellettuali dell’eta a cui l’autore 
appartenne, ma con quelle dell’ eta che doveva seguire, e ritrovd rispondenza 
solamente nelle condizioni che si maturarono un secolo dopo. 

(B. Croce, Storia del regno di Napoli, pp. 36-37, Bari, Laterza, 1925.) 
Joel fails to grasp, or is forced by his own position to misinterpret, 
Vico’s collectivistic conception of history. He does not realize the 
paradigmatic role played by Roman history in the Scienza Nuova. 
He misunderstands the theory of the caratteri poetict. It may be 
added that he neglects to appreciate Vico’s contributions as a legal 
philosopher and as an historian of Roman jurisprudence. 

On Joel’s credit side may be set: his clear realization of Vico’s 
role as the Socrates of the new age, as the accomplisher of the 
Wendung from the natural sciences to history and the social sciences; 
his stressing of the misinterpretation of Vico on the part of Roman- 
ticists and positivists. Joel perceives clearly but not distinctly 
Vico’s relations with Bodin and Machiavelli; points out his differ- 
ences from Campanella, Bossuet, and Hegel; observes that he is not 
only a descendant but a renovator of the Renaissance; a great poet 
in prose; in the midst of “‘kleinbiirgerliche Verhaltnisse,’”’ a champion 
of heroic passion and fantasy. Last but not least, Joel’s comparison 
of Vico with Dante deserves attention. ‘‘Wie Dante die Glaubigkeit 
der Hochscholastik aufgenommen und sie im Anfang der Renais- 
sance tiberfiihrte in Tat und Laufbahn des freien Menschen, so hat 
Vico die Glaubigkeit der Restauration eingesogen und sie im Anfang 
der Aufklarung iibertragen in die Geschichte als freies Menschen- 
werk.”’ 

Washington, D. C. E.io GIANTURCO 





THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ALESSANDRO MANZONI’S 
I PROMESSI SPOSI 


jes prose book of the Italians that stands beside their book of 

poetry, The Divine Comedy, is one century old. It is exactly 
one hundred years this September since the booksellers Guglielmini 
and Redaelli of Milano placed on sale the first installments of the 
definitive edition of J Promessi Sposi. 

In spite of the fact that the great novel had been written twenty 
years earlier (1821-1823), and that it had been published in a revised 
form in 1825-1826, it is the 1840 edition that we read today and con- 
sider the first edition.’ 

The history of IJ Promessi Sposi during the twenty years following 
its first draft is a very interesting one. The first manuscript, which 
bore the title Gli Spost Promessi, was completed in 1823. But the 
author was dissatisfied with his accomplishment and decided to re- 
write it. From 1823 to 1825 he worked on the revision and in that 
year published the first of the three volumes of the novel with the 
title changed to its present form.? Both the novel and its author be- 
came famous overnight, the book going through 68 editioiis and sell- 
ing over 60,000 copies in the next fourteen years. 

Toward the end of the year 1827 Manzoni went to Florence with 
his family where he began to work on a new and final revision of his 
masterpiece. This time he limited himself to the correction of the 
language in order to make it conform to the Florentine usage. The 
delicate task of “risciacquare i cenci in Arno”? demanded the poet’s 
care for over ten years. During this time he also completed his histori- 
cal study Storia della colonna infame,* and by the end of the thirties 
he was ready to publish his definitive edition of J Promessi Sposi.* 

1 Strangely enough this novel has three first editions. The first remained in 
manuscript form until 1916 when it was published in Naples: (Gli Sposi 
Promessi. Per la prima volta publicati nella loro integrita di sull’autografo da 
G. Lesca. Napoli, Perrella, 1916); the second came out with the types of 
Ferrario in Milano in 1825-26; and the third is the illustrated edition pub- 
lished by the author himself in 1840. 

2 I Promessi Spost. Storia Milanese del secolo xvii, scoperta e rifatta da 
Alessandro Manzoni. Milano, Presso Vincenzo Ferrario, 1825-1826. 

3 Published in appendix to the 1840 edition of J Promessi Sposi. 

4] Promessi Sposi. Storia Milanese del secolo xvii, scoperta e rifatta da 


Alessandro Manzoni. Edizione riveduta dall’autore. Storia della Colonna in- 
fame, inedita. Milano, Guglielmini e Redaelli, 1840. 
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In order to make this edition more attractive and appealing to the 
public, Manzoni thought of having it illustrated and also of pub- 
lishing it in installments.® The reasons which prompted the author to 
have his book illustrated and to publish it personally are expressed 
by himself in the following letter that he wrote to his cousin Giacomo 
Beccaria in defense of his projected enterprise: 


.. . Comincerd dal considerare |’edizione progettata, in confronto con una 
ristampa simile, cioé corretta e accresciuta, ma senza vignette. 

Della prima edizione posso credere che siano state fatte quaranta edizioni,® 
delle quali una da me di mille esemplari; le altre posso credere che abbian som- 
mato a 59,000; il che vuol dire ch’io non ho avuto che la sessantesima parte 
dei compratori. Vero é che avrei potuto crescerne alcuni, facendo io tosto una 
ristampa; ma come competere coi contraffattori che vendevan le loro a prezzi 
bassissimi? ... Ora @ cosa chiara che, facendo una edizione semplice, io mi 
pongo di nuovo nella stessa condizione. Colla edizione a vignette, invece, io 
mi costituisco di fatto unico venditore, per tutto il tempo che la distribuzione 
dura, cioé perun anno... Primo vantaggio rilevante, come vedi. 

Il secondo é di poter suddivider il prezzo in tante dispense di 70 c.™ it.', 
il che, come pur tosto vedi, aumenta grandemente il numero dei compratori 
medesimi. Aggiungi l’attrattiva delle vignette, la quale l’esperienza fa vedere 
che é fortissima. In Milano soltanto si vede quanti esemplari d’edizioni illus- 
trate francesi si vendano; mentre le opere medesime in edizioni comuni non 
avevano a grandissima pezza quello spaccio....Secondo vantaggio pur 
rilevante. 

Guardiamo ora il progetto per sé e senza confronto. Punto primo, non 
iscapiterei; punto secondo, farei guadagno. .. . 7 


From the letter just quoted it is evident that Manzoni undertook 
the publishing of his novel primarily for financial reasons. Not only 
was he entirely convinced that he had nothing to lose but he ac- 
tually expected to make profits. Unfortunately, what in 1840 
seemed a certain financial success, in 1842 turned out to be a total 
loss of 80,000 lire, a sum not to be taken lightly, especially in those 
days. Manzoni, however, accepted the reverse and all its conse- 


* The advertisement for the new edition released in July 1840 read: 
“L’opera e l’appendice verranno illustrate da circa quattrocentocinquanta 
disegni, eseguiti la maggior parte dai signori Francesco Gonin e Paolo Riccardi 
ed il rimanente dai signori Massimo D’Azeglio, Luigi Bisi, Boulanger di 
Parigi, Luigi Riccardi e Giuseppe Sogni, ed incisi in legno nel nuovo stabili- 
mento fondato e diretto dal signor Luigi Sacchi. L’edizione sara eseguita dalla 
tipografia Guglielmini e Redaelli e si publichera per dispense di pagine 8 con 
cirea 4 incisioni, al prezzo di centesimi 25 italiani per Milano e centesimi 40 
per fuori.”’ Tullia Franzi, J1 Manzoni e la sua edizione illustrata del romanzo. 
Nuova Antologia, Jan. 16, 1930, p. 218. 

6 “Not 40, but 68 editions had come out in Italy and abroad in the original 
and in translations.”’ [bid. 
7 Tullia Franzi, op. cit., p. 214. 
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quences in a dignified manner worthy of the author of J Promessi 
Spost, finding not a little consolation in the fact that the edition had 
achieved artistic if not financial success. We who are fortunate 
enough to own an original copy of that beautiful edition of the im- 
mortal classic are ever grateful to the memory of Don Alessandro 
for making this pleasure possible. 
Remicio U. Pang 
Rutgers University 





To the Editor of Italica, 


With regret I find myself compelled to ask for an opportunity to publish 
in your columns a reply to the comments made by Dr. C. 8. Singleton in 
reviewing my study, The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on Certain of Boc- 
caccio’s Lyrics, in the September number of /talica. If I read his review aright, 
he criticizes the whole conception of my work because I attempt “‘a positiv- 
istic solution to a problem of influence’ and because I have limited it to the 
influence of Dante and Petrarch on Boccaccio, and he then maintains that, 
even if we assume that a positivistic solution is possible of attainment, | 
have not interpreted my data consistently or scientifically. My defense of 
my work will take up these points in order. 

I would agree with Dr. Singleton on the difficulties involved in attempting 
a complete study of sources and imitation in a given Trecento poet, to the 
point even of accepting his term, ‘‘desperate task’’ (taking ‘‘desperate’’ in 
the figurative rather than the etymological sense). It does not seem to me, 
however, that the thorny nature of almost all source studies means that they 
should not be attempted (provided that they are properly delimited and that 
the data collected are presented and interpreted with due caution), or that 
the conclusions reached are per se of no value because of weaknesses neces- 
sarily inherent in this type of scholarly investigation. On the contrary, such 
training as I have had and my knowledge of the work of great scholars com- 
bine to give me confidence in the validity of results obtained by the meticulous 
study of a text—in the light of similarities and parallels in earlier and con- 
temporary writers in the case of an investigation of sources. I would therefore 
defend the conception of my study against your reviewer’s implied charge 
that no problem of influence is capable of solution by “‘scientific’’ or “‘posi- 
tivistic’’ methods. 

I have said above that a study of sources must be properly delimited. Your 
reviewer quotes the sentence in which, stating the delimitation of my work, 
I point out that it “does not claim to be a thoroughgoing study of any of the 
Italian poets except Dante and Petrarch, nor, of course, of the influence of 
any Latin authors...” He later asserts that ‘There is no scientific reason 
for stopping with the material which we have quoted as the object of the 
author’s survey,” and goes on to list the several vast categories of literature 
which might have been examined in a search for Boccaccio’s sources—thus 
demonstrating the obvious impossibility of achieving a complete study of all 
the influences to which the poet responded. This is precisely why my study 
is limited to the influence of Dante and Petrarch, and J] would submit that 
there is a scientific reason for so limiting it. 
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In the case of Boccaccio’s relation to Dante, the problem is to determine 
the extent of an influence, the existence of which has always been generally 
accepted on the grounds both of very explicit external evidence for Boccaccio’s 
familiarity with Dante and of seemingly clear cases of imitation, not only in 
the lyrics but in other works by Boccaccio. In other words, we know that it 
was possible for Dante’s works to have influenced Boccaccio—that Boc- 
caccio’s deep personal veneration of Dante was such as to make this probable, 
in fact—and we have convincing grounds for believing, at the outset of this 
phase of the study, that they actually did influence Boccaccio. This is the 
basis of the formulation of the criterion which I adopted in studying parallels 
between Dante and Boccaccio to determine whether they could be regarded 
as cases of actual inflvence. 

When it comes to attempting to determine the influence of Petrarch on 
Boccaccio the situation is entirely different. External evidence for Boccaccio’s 
knowledge of Petrarch’s Italian works is inconclusive, as I have shown in my 
study. My problem was therefore first of all to determine from internal evi- 
dence whether Petrarch had any demonstrable influence on Boccaccio’s 
lyrics—a situation precisely the opposite of that which faced me in studying 
the influence of Dante, the existence of which I could be sure of in advance 
—and I had to adopt the most rigid possible criteria to be applied to apparent 
cases of imitation, for it was obvious to me that the whole weight of any 
argument for Petrarchan influence on Boccaccio must rest on the evidence 
of parallels strong enough to be fully convincing, and not on any less tangible 
basis.! Space does not here permit the detailed discussion of how these 
criteria have been formulated and applied which I should like to add, but I 
think it will be clear that the question of Petrarch’s influence on Boccaccio, 
like that of Dante’s influence, presents a single problem, and that these two 
questions can properly be treated, each in the manner pertinent circumstances 
dictate, without its being necessary for the investigation to be extended in a 
vain attempt to control the impossibly broad field of other possible influences 
on Boccaccio’s lyric production. This assertion does not mean that I fail to 
recognize that a far broader general study and analysis of the lyrics, along 
the lines indicated in Dr. Singleton’s review, could and should be undertaken. 
My point is that the solution of the specific problems to which my study was 
restricted cannot be sought in such a general treatment of the lyrics and does 
not depend on it, but rather is fundamental to it; such a general study could 
certainly not be made without taking into account the results of specific, 
delimited studies. 

I come now to Dr. Singleton’s point that, even if it be assumed that a 
positivistic solution of a problem of influence is possible of attainment, yet 
I have failed to interpret my data consistently or scientifically. He is of course 
correct in stating that the crux of the problem of determining influence lies 
at the point at which we cross from possible relationship to necessary relation- 
ship, but I submit that when he criticizes my handling of the passages which 
I conclude to be imitations of Dante he fails to understand the technique 
which I have adopted to present my results. To state this briefly, the text of 
each of Boccaccio’s poems is studied in my third chapter independently of all 
the other poems and independently of the criteria which are later to be ap- 


1 The reviewer’s statement that, “given the scanty influence maintained 
for Petrarch,’ it is the study of Dante’s influence that contains ‘‘the burden 
of Silber’s contribution and thesis’ would seem to indicate that he under- 
estimates the value and significance of a conclusion that is largely negative. 
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plied to parallels pointed out here; in other words, the parallels pointed out 
in Chapter III are pointed out tentatively, without any attempt to draw 
conclusions at this stage of the presentation. In Chapter IV (for Dante) and 
Chapter V (for Petrarch) such parallels as have been tentatively listed 
earlier are listed and classified if, in the light of my criteria, I conclude that 
they constitute actual cases of imitation on Boccaccio’s part. It is this step 
from Chapter III to the two following chapters which your reviewer seemingly 
“cannot understand”’ and which he attributes to an arbitrary “change [from] 
a ‘may be’ to an ‘is undoubtedly’ ”’ on my part. As to Dr. Singleton’s final 
general statement that in reaching definite conclusions I fail to remain 
within ‘‘the field of possibility and probability,” I would refer the reader 
to the foundations on which I reached a formulation of the criteria to be ap- 
plied to apparent parallels. I believe these criteria to be sound and valid 
bases for positive conclusions, and I can point out finally that their soundness 
is confirmed by data brought to light in the course of my study of the text 
of Boccaccio—specifically, by the cases of practical identity of expression in 
Dante and Boccaccio, which it would be fantastic to attribute to coincidence, 
and by the inescapable deductions from these cases that Boccaccio’s familiar- 
ity with Dante’s poetry was great and his habit of drawing on Dante was a 
fixed characteristic of his method of composition. 
Gorpon R. SILBEeR 
Union College 


To the Editor of Jtalica: 

It would be gratifying were you to permit me to make the following cor- 
rections and additions to my ‘Bibliography of the Writings of K. McKenzie’ 
which appeared in Jtalica XV, 3 (1938), 93-102. 

1912: First item: add: Rev. by E. 8. Sheldon in Yale Review II, 776-778; 
1913: Additional item: Lacy Collison-Morley: Modern Italian Literature (Bos- 
ton, Little Brown & Co.). A review in Yale Review II (1912-1913), 575-576; 
1914: Additional item: H. C. Chatfield-Taylor: Goldoni: A Biography New 
York: Duffield & Co., 1913). A review in Yale Review IV (1914-1915), 204- 
206; 1916: Last item: read: G. Henry Johnson; 1919: Last item: read as title: 
“American Dante Literature: Book Reviews’; 1936; First item: add: Rev. 
by M. Barbi, Studi Dant. XXI (1937), 193, 1940: “‘Romanticism in Italy,” 
in PMLA LV, 1, 27-35. The fourth paper of ‘“‘“Romanticism: A Symposium” 
read before the Group dealing with “Critical Study of Romanticism” of the 
Modern Language Association of America at its meeting in New York City 
in 1938; ‘Antonio Pucci on Old Age,” in Speculum XV, 2, 160-185; “‘Diverti- 
mento Filologico,”’ in Jtalica XVII, 2, 42—48. 

At some future date Professor McKenzie contemplates publishing a book 


of his collected essays. 
Lewis H. Gordon 
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ANTONIO ViscarRpt: Le Origini (Storia letteraria d’Italia, 1). Milano, 
Francesco Vallardi, 1939. Pp. xxi, 575. L. 70. 


Since the new edition of the Storia letteraria properly excludes from 
its ambit the classical and post-classical literature of Rome, the 
present work corresponds to the second volume of the older edition, 
and treats the literary production of Italy from 604 to the end of the 
twelfth century. The death of Gregory the Great provides a con- 
venient point of departure, for many histories of the aftermath of 
Roman culture which is usually subsumed under the somewhat mis- 
leading appellation of “Christian Latin literature,” come to a con- 
clusion with the imposing figure of this pontiff, who, in Symonds’ 
somewhat hyperbolic phrase, stands like a statue of Night at the 
portal of the Middle Ages.! 

In his preface Viscardi modestly disavows any intention to sup- 
plant the older Origini of Novati and Monteverdi,’ conceding that, as 
purely literary history, their work “‘resta ancora... pienamente 
attuale,” and finding the principal merit of his own labours in a 
much greater attention to cultural history: ‘pid che a indagare i 
modi della vita pid veramente letteraria del medio evo, questo libro 
si propone di riconoscere e di ricostruire la storia culturale del medio 
evo nella sua multiforme complessita.’”’? Although his predecessors 
flattered themselves that they had not neglected to give a similar 
emphasis to their own work,’ a brief comparison of the two books 


1 Among works which terminate with a discussion of Gregory, we may cite 
A. G. Amatucci, Storia della letteratura latina cristiana, Bari, 1929; Umberto 
Morrica, Storia della letteratura latina cristiana, 3 vols., Torino, s.a. [1925- 
1934]; Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, 2. Auflage, 
5 vols., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1913-1932. Other works on the same subject 
exclude Gregory on the grounds that he properly marks the peginning of 
medieval literature: Pierre de Labriolle, Histoire de la littérature latine 
chrétienne, Paris, 1920; Luigi Salvatorelli, Storia della letteratura latina 
cristiana, Milano, 1936. 

2 Francesco Novati, Le Origini (Storia letteraria d’Italia, II), continuate 
e compiute da Angelo Monteverdi, Milano, 1926. 

3’ Cf. Monteverdi’s preface (p. xviii): “pit che della letteratura @ questa 
una storia della coltura e della civiltA medioevale.’’ Of the two books, it is 
Viseardi’s which provides a systematic description of authors, and is there- 
fore the more comparable to the standard reference work by Max Manitius, 
Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, IX, 1), 3 vols., Miinchen, 1911-1931. 
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amply vindicates Viscardi’s claims; by curtailing or eliminating dis- 
cussion of minor and non-Italian writers and of purely philological 
questions, he has reduced the description of individual authors to a 
section of some hundred and fifty pages, and devoted the remainder 
of his book to chapters of synthetic exposition. From these chapters, 
in which the sparse and somewhat larvate writers of the period are 
seen against the vast background of their era, like sculptured figures 
emerging in demz-relief from a Gothic fagade, it appears that, despite 
wars, invasions, and all the forces of disaggregation, the cultural 
traditions of medizval Italy had an almost architectural continuity 
and unity. In Viscardi’s interpretation, these traditions were not 
only continuous throughout the period, but were a continuation, 
without interruption or fundamental change, of the scholastic tradi- 
tions of the late Roman Empire, and were, moreover, not the exclu- 
sive property of a few docti, but widely and uniformly distributed 
throughout Italy and intimately associated with the life of the popu- 
lace. And in the concluding section he demonstrates, particularly 
with reference to the French and Provengal writings, which so 
powerfully influenced Italians in the duecento, that throughout 
“urope in the medieval period “‘letterature volgari e letteratura 
latina... derivano tutte da un mondo, da un ambiente complesso 
ma unico, strettamente unitario.’’ 

Perhaps the most brilliant of Viscardi’s syntheses is the long chap- 
ter on the ‘‘Unita della tradizione scolastica,’’ which, in boldness and 
clarity of outline and in richness of detail, far surpasses any similar 
survey known to the writer of the present review. 

Unfortunately, Viscardi’s insistent revision of older interpretations 
makes his work seem at times more argumentative than descriptive, 
more apologetic than historical. In his chapters on medieval 
Latinity, which provide conspicuously little precise information con- 
cerning its grammatical and stylistic peculiarities,® he seeks to sub- 
vert the criteria of classicism by arguing that ‘‘il latino definito 
volgare é tutto il latino,’ and reducing literary Latin to a scholastic 


4 P. 554. I have not reproduced one of the typographical errors which too 
frequently disfigure even the Italian text. 

5 Obviously we cannot demand in a work of this scope detailed analysis 
of the style of individual writers, such as we find in Bonnet’s study of Gregory 
of Tours or in Goelzer and Mey’s study of Avitus, but rather than be told, for 
example, that the use of quod to introduce oratio obliqua is found in Plautus, 
we should prefer to know what writers in Viscardi’s period never use it, what 
writers use it occasionally, and what writers use it consistently. 
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dialect. He does not, however, offer the usual Romanticistic defence 
of medieval Latin as a “‘living”’ language; instead, he denies it almost 
all spontaneity: ‘Il latino di qualsiasi documento . . . non ha niente 
a che fare con il latino che si parlava comunemente.’’® But he does 
advance the plea that “‘l’indifferenza di molti scrittori... ai det- 
tami della retorica e della grammatica... @ appunto frutto non 
tanto di ignoranza, quanto del bisogno di raconquistare uno stru- 
mento dell’espressione’’’7—although it is difficult to see how viola- 
tions of established and known laws of accidence and syntax make 
possible greater clarity in expression. With arguments which are 
sometimes strained,* Viscardi not only minimizes evidence of ignor- 
ance and barbarism in his period, but by implication denies the 
classicist’s premise that there are absolute standards of linguistic 
and literary excellence. 

Though Viscardi’s attitude toward medieval culture is not overtly 
encomiastic, his work must be numbered among the recent studies 
which regard the Middle Ages with some of the sympathy and ad- 
miration which was once reserved for the Golden Age of Rome. His 
dissent from the older conception of medizvalism, which he dis- 
misses as a “‘raffigurazione illuministica,’”’ depends not so much on 
new facts or new relations of facts as on new criteria of values. Thus 
the period which was for Monteverdi a series of “‘tristi ed oscuri 
secoli” has become for Viscardi, as for many contemporaries, an era 
intrinsically great and even luminous. This revaluation of medieval 
culture is itself a phenomenon which cultural historians may well 
perpend. It may be only the product of specialists’ enthusiasm and 
affection for that which they know best; if it is more than that, then 
it heralds, more surely than all the prognostications of Cram and 
Berdyaev, the End of Our Time.® 

ReEviLo P. OLIVER 


University of Illinois 


6 P. 265. 
7P. 280. For striking appreciations of the expressiveness of decadent 


Latin, cf. Rémy de Gourmont, Le Latin mystique, Paris, 1922, and the third 
chapter of Joris-Karl Huysmans’ A Rebours. 

* It is strange, for example, to find an adept of Kulturgeschichte arguing 
(p. 252) in terms of a parallel between the linguistic usage of Cicero and the 
Chanson de Roland on the other hand and the usage of Racine and the 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae on the other. 

* Cf. Nicholas Berdyaev, The End of Our Time, New York, 1933, p. 13: 
“We are witnessing the end of the Renaissance.” 
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GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER: Calabria, the First Italy. University of Wis- 
consin Press, Madison, 1939: pp. 330, with bibliographies and 
index. 


One day I was walking on the Sicilian coast opposite Reggio with 
a wise Italian friend. In some connection, the phrase came to my 
lips: “Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar.” He was struck with 
it, never having heard it before. He then asked: “And what would 
you find if you scratched an Italian?” I hazarded: “An artist!’ 
“No,” he answered, “a corpse!’’ 

The meaning of his cryptic phrase emerges upon the reading of 
Mrs. Slaughter’s book. With profound erudition and understanding 
tenderness she haspictured the history of civilizationin this southern- 
most Italy from the eighth century B. C. till the seventeenth A. D. 
In this stretch of 2500 years, there is a dawn lit by the youthful spirit 
of Greece, a morning illumined by the judicial mind of Rome, and a 
brilliant Byzantine midday. The Norman and French dominion 
mark the afternoon and eve, the latter infused with the glow of the 
Renascence. Then night descends with Inquisitorial Spain, while the 
unconquered spirit prophesies the Risorgimento which finally came 
in the nineteenth century. But this volume ends with the Spanish 
regime. 

This history of the first Italy, the Magna Graecia of the Athenian 
heyday, is no mere listing of events and movements, although these 
are luminously indicated. What gives this enormous expanse of 25 
centuries its illusion of life is the author’s wise choice of eminent 
personalities that dominated their epoch. Of them she sketches 
clearly their significant activities and their eternal contribution. 
Thus we mingle sympathetically with the Olympian spirits of 
Calabria, Pythagoras, Milo, Zaleucus, Ibycus, Archytas, Philolaus, 
Alexis, Cicero the visitor, Cassiodorus, Pope Zacharias, Nilus, Bruno 
the Carthusian, Joachim the Florensian, Niccold Pisano, Barlaam 
teacher of Petrarch, St. Francis of Paola, Telesio, Campanella, and 
Mattia Preti. In this brilliant gallery, each form stands out lovingly 
drawn against the background of men and events. 

The book is written in that masterful and eloquent style achieved 
in works of learning only by those who, wise in the rich tradition of 
scholarship, can speak impersonally and simply. The volume is also 
well illustrated with a few pen and ink sketches and many photo- 
graphs. A ludicrous mistake in caption makes the reader look in vain 
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for Preti’s Prodigal Son opposite page 305 when it should appear 
opposite page 304. 

The reviewer heartily promises to all who read this volume an 
extraordinary experience of intellectual pleasure and a rewarding 
possession of a comprehensive point of view of Mare Nostrum where 
so much is going on in our own day. 

Harry Kurz 


Queens College 


Louis H. Gray: Foundations of Language. New York, Macmillan, 
1939. xv, 530 pp. $7.50. 

In examining a book of this scope the critic must bear certain facts 
in mind. It is impossible for a single author to have equal acquaint- 
ance with all the language families; secondly, unless linguists have 
been influenced by the same masters or belong to the same ‘“‘move- 
ment,” their angle of approach to the field varies; and lastly, many 
theories on which one scholar will take his stand are disavowed by 
others. On this last point Professor Gray has been quite conservative. 
He refers, for instance, to the Substratum theory but he neither 
accepts nor rejects it; he considers all attempts to explain the first 
manifestations of language as inconclusive, and so on. In his angle 
of approach Professor Gray will disappoint some readers. He ap- 
proaches linguistics from the viewpoint of family classification and 
the listing of phenomena from many unrelated languages. I myself 
should prefer a book in which the major space would be given to 
such key types of language as Chinese, Basque, Turkish, Eskimo, 
Swahili (or another Bantu tongue), Finnish, Arabic, Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, the Romance family, and the Germanic and Celtic groups. 
Revolving around these I should like to see many parallels, some 
in footnotes, from the other language families and related tongues, 
but with decided emphasis upon the details of these major types. 
In this case more specimen passages could be given with analyses. 
It is difficult to find one’s way about in Professor Gray’s book and 
some of the more important languages are discussed inadequately. 

In his treatment of the individual Romance tongues Professor 
Gray is rather casual and his tendency to generalize does not make 
his book an effective work of reference in the Romance field. I shall 
query some of his comments on Italian. It is not true that Italian 
did “not object to the initial combination of s with another con- 
sonant” (p. 71). What of per istrada, in iscuola? See Grandgent 
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§39.' Italian egli and French il are derived from Vulgar Latin *illi, 
not from ille (p. 236). I question the derivation of pomme d’amour 
‘tomato’ from Italian pomo dei Mori (p. 271). Matthiol’, in his com- 
mentary on Dioscorides, says that pomi d’oro are “di colore prima 
verdi e come sono mature in alcune piante rosse come sangue ed in 
altre dicolor d’oro.’”’ Obviously the tomato was intendedand Matthioli 
says that the fruit had been recently introduced (ca 1560 ?). T’ e 
sixteenth-century man called this fruit pomo d’oro, and we assume 
also pomo d’amore, identifying it with the apple given to Venus by 
Paris. It is true that English argosy comes from ragusea but not 
ragusa (p. 273). What of the semantics of Italian raguseo ‘stingy’ 
from the same source? 

To say that ““Rumanian is far separated from its cognates, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese”’ (p. 302) is to be unaware of what 
we call the eastern Romance group in which we place Italian, Sar- 
dinian, Rumanian, and Dalmatian. This group has certain phe- 
nomena apart from the other Romance tongues. Professor Gray 
divides Italian into two main dialect regions: Gallo-Italian and 
Italian proper in which he places Tuscan, Roman, Umbrian, 
Neapolitan, Tarentine, Calabrian, Abruzzian, Sicilian, and V«ne- 
tian! (p. 338). This second division comprises a number of dialect 
units. In stating the general fact that a dialect becomes ‘standard 
through purely non-linguistic factors” (p. 27) Professor Gray might 
have observed that Tuscan may have been a notable exception. 
Why did the Sicilian Poets use a kind of Tuscan? The answer 
usually given is that the phonemes of Tuscan were felt to be closest 
to spoken Latin. 

There are some slight inaccuracies in references to other Romance 
languages. The most serious one is on p. 261: “Latin avis... has 
vanished in French where it would have become *oz (liable to con- 
fusion with oze ‘goose’). Latin avis would have given Old French *és 
and ave would have resulted in *ef. Cp. clavis >clés, clave >clef, ete. 
Dr. Gray says several times that Old French employs de to mark 
the genitive denoting a thing or class, but the genitive without the 
preposition when referring to a specific person (pp. 188, 245). It is 
not so simple as that. Cf. Lucien Foulet, Petite syntare, §§30, 35. 
On. p. 188 the author says that some Raeto-Romance dialects use a 
direct preposition before the direct object when it is animate. He 


1C. H. Grandgent From Latin to Italian, Harvard Press, 1927, §39. 
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should have specified the dialects in view of Gartner’s translations 
of “Ich werde . . . das Kind rauben’”’ (p. 80) where such a preposition 
is not used in the six major dialects.? Professor Gray ignores the 
accepted view on the origin of the Partitive (p. 198). What of Span- 
ish ser <sedere (p. 231)? The substantive verb is not a copula. French 
cent is [sa] not [sé] as on p. 286. Spanish mozo is [mo: 60] not [mo: do] 
see p. 283. 

Because of its general nature, therefore, this book will not be of 
much direct use to the Romance scholar; but it should stand on the 
shelf of every student with a general interest in linguistics. 

Ursan T. Hotes, JR. 


University of North Carolina. 


HEINRICH and RENEE KAHANE: [talienische Ortsnamen in Griechen- 
land. Athens, Verlag der ‘‘Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Jahr- 
bicher,”’ 1940. Pp. xxviii, 379. (Texte und Forschungen zur 
byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie, 10. 36.) 

This work is one of the most recent contributions to a field of 
steadily growing interest—the influence of Italian upon the vocabu- 
lary of other European languages.' In studying the Italian element 
in Modern Greek place-names, the authors are really presenting 
material of great importance for the history of the general Italian 
vocabulary in Modern Greek, since the greater part of the place- 
names under consideration are derived, not directly from Italian, 
but through the intermediate agency of Modern Greek borrowings 
from Italian (p. 17). Due to this broader aspect of the problem, this 
work forms one in a series of publications? which the authors intend 
as preliminary studies for an etymological dictionary of Italian 
words in Modern Greek. 


2 Theodor Gartner, Handbuch der rdtoromanischen Sprache und Literatur, 


Halle: Niemeyer, 1910. 

1 Among outstanding work done up to now may be cited that of Nyrop 
on the Italian influence on Danish; of Praz for English; of Vidos and Wind for 
French; of Hesseling, G. Meyer and others for Modern Greek; of Kérési 
and Schuchardt for Hungarian; of Galdi for Rumanian; of Cronia, Maver, 
Skok and Tagliavini for Slavic; of Estelrich for Spanish; etc. 

2 Cf. H. Kahane, “Gli elementi linguistici italiani nel neogreco,”’ Archivum 
Romanicum, XXII (1938), 120-135, and “Zur neugriechischen Seemanns- 
sprache, anlasslich Vidos, Parole marinaresche,’’ Byzantinisch-neugriechische 
Jahrbiicher, XV (1938/39), 91-129; R. Kahane, ‘‘Italienische Marineworter 
im Neugriechischen, anlisslich D. C. Hesseling, Les mots maritimes em- 
pruntés par le grec aux langues romanes,” Archivum Romanicum, XXII 


(1938), 510-582. 
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This approach is clearly visible in the arrangement of the material 
in the present volume, the main part of which (pp. 43-235) is ar- 
ranged according to Italian etyma, with historical discussion and 
citation of Modern Greek derivatives of each Italian form. Conse- 
quently, the work assumes proportions far greater than those of a 
mere listing of a group of place-names; in many cases, the entries 
are complete etymological articles, treating not only of place-names, 
but of their Modern Greek cognate derivatives in other form-classes 
as well. These discussions are carefully arranged, very fully docu- 
mented, and pay especial attention to chronology and to semantic 
differentiation. 

As the authors point out (pp. 31-33), the Venetian dialect played 
the most important rdéle in diffusing Italian words—a phenomenon 
evident not only in the phonetic form of many words (pp. 32-33) 
but also in the semantic aspect (p. 33), as well as in the general char- 
acter of the influence exercised. The imprint of Venetian domination 
is strikingly similar to that of Greek colonization in the Western 
Mediterranean two thousand years previously—a “peripheral” 
influence, most evident along the sea-coast and in places most ac- 
cessible to colonizers by the sea (p. 28). The importance of the sea 
is further visible in the considerably larger number of marine terms 
as etyma than of any other single group (p. 36), and in the especially 
strong durability shown by terms of nautical origin (p. 45). 

Reasons of space prevent detailed discussion of individual points; 
but one matter of phonetic nature may be mentioned briefly. Un- 
doubtedly the alternation of z- with yuz- in words from Italian 
sources with b- is to be ascribed to alternations arising in sentence- 
sandhi (p. 52); but it is worth noting that for the two etyma in 
whose derivatives this alternation is most frequent—banco (p. 52) 
and bandiera (p. 53)—there are also Italian cognates in p- in the 
standard language or the dialects.* 

The Kahanes’ most recent contribution is, in short, very much 
to be recommended, and it is to be hoped that we may soon have 
from them the complete etymological dictionary which they prom- 
ise us. 

Rosert A. HAL.t, JR. 


Brown University 


’ For It. panco and other derivatives of Langobard panka, cf. Meyer- 
Liibke, REW? $933; for Francavillese and Tarentine pannera and similar 
forms, cf. Ribezzo, Apulia, I (1910), 353-361. 
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D’E.ia, ALBERTO: A bibliography of Italian dialect dictionaries. 
Chapel Hill, 1940. (University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, No. 1.) Pp. 98. 


This compilation brings up to date the bibliographical material on 
Italian dialect dictionaries and is a worthy contribution to Italian 
scholarship. It is superior to earlier lists (Della Lega, 1876, and Prati, 
1930) in the greater number of items cited (1090, not including 
subsequent editions of the same work, which are not numbered) and 
in the classification of entries under particular dialect regions rather 
than an alphabetical classification of the dialects. The inclusion of 
the names of cities and publishers of the output of obscure literary 
societies adds to the value of the present compilation. 

A few typographical errors have been noted: The following num- 
bers have been omitted: 356, 421, 589, 602, 672, and 707. There are 
two 678’s; one appears for 672 and the entry is garbled; 678 bis is 
incomplete as is also 779. Other errata: p. 1. Angeo for Angelo; 
p. 3. Gentral for General; 96 for 90; item 135. letterario for let- 
teraria; 223. Palarmo for Palermo; 229. should read 239; 415. sur 
for zur (= German); 435. delgi for degli; 485. has two lines, reversed, 
from 489; 770. I’antore for L’autore (?); 797. Itorno for Intorno; 
1040. Zusemmenhange for Zusammenhange. 

In the List of Authors, pp. 92-98, the following names are not 
alphabetized correctly: Bert, Guarnerio, Greco, Jachino, Levi, 
Reich, Savini. Padiglione is paragraphed with the o’s. 

C. B. Brown 


Vanderbilt University 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Viaggio in Italia is the name of a reader by Michael Cagno and Sophie M. 
Seringhaus, published by Harper Brothers, New York, 1940. It will be re- 
viewed in I[talica. 

Lavinia Caprio La Manna, Assistant Librarian of the Central Commercial 
and Technical High School of Newark, has published Readings for Italian. 
A bibliography of materials for Atmosphere and Background for Teachers 
and Pupils in Foreign Language Classes. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1940, 35 cents. It lists in 36 pages items under biography, children’s material, 
description and travel, fiction, history, literature, maps, pamphlets and 
posters, music, science and social life and customs. 

Estudios de literatura (Cultural, S. A., La Habana) is the title of a volume 
of essays by Aurelio Boza Masvidal, Professor of Italian Literature in the 
University of Havana. The articles are Lo trascendente de Carducci (1935), 
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El sentido doloroso de la poesia de Leopardi (1935), La dramdética de Shaw y 
Pirandello and Leonardo de Vinci (1934). All four were first given as lectures. 
Professor Masvidal remarks that Carducci’s poems, besides being harmonious, 
shook the popular conscience of Italy. He notes energy and grief as the funda- 
mental qualities of Leopardi’s poetry, as they were of Dante’s; the principal 
among several sources of L.’s pessimism was his inability to find the love 
which he craved. Professor Masvidal considers Shaw and Pirandello exempli- 
fiers of intellectual sense, strength, peculiar humor, fine reflection and rigor- 
ously scientific and exact conclusions—all part of their anti-romantic reaction. 
He reviews Leonardo as an artist, thinker and writer, and insists upon L.’s 
impossible love for Monna Lisa. It is an honor and a pleasure to receive from 
Professor Masvidal these graceful and charming essays that form part of 
Cuba’s homage to Italian letters. 

Lucio Marineo Siculo’s Epistolario a cura di Pietro Verrua is in the 
Biblioteca Rara v. LX XIV (Genova, SAE Dante Alighieri, 1940, L. 18). It 
contains selections from the Latin letters of L. M. 8., with some passages 
summarized in Italian. These letters are of course important documents for 
Spanish humanism and for Spanish-Italian relations around 1500. The 
editor has prefixed to the letters an admirably sober and succinct foreword. 
He had planned to write a monograph on 8. and spent many years in col- 
lecting data. Pending this, he publishes this material assembled half a 
century ago. He gives a bibliography of editions and criticism, mentioning 
with praise among other items the recent American monograph by Caro 
Lynn 

RECENT BOOKS 

Alessandro Lisini and Giulio Bianchi Bandinelli appear as joint authors 
of La Pia Dantesca (Siena, Accademia per le arti e per le lettere, 1939). The 
result of a long and methodical search is a luminous account of all previous 
attempts to explain the famous episode, followed by a logical, coherent argu- 
ment that the woman was probably Pia Malavolti, wife of Tollo da Prata, and 
the man responsible for her death, Nello Pannocchieschi. Absolute proof 
cannot be found. Several new documents are presented. 

A curious book is Gastone Razzoli’s Nei regni di San Giorgio. Storia lette- 
raria del sentimento cavalleresco in Italia (Roma, Ist. graf. tib., 1939, L. 25). 
It seems as much an original disquisition as a scholarly work, but it offers 
an interesting bird’s eye view of chivalric and chivalrous sentiments in litera- 
ture and life. 

Il Decameron a cura di Luigi Russo (Firenze, Sansoni, 1939, L. 32) has 
the proem, introduction and 25 stories, nine of them from the first day. The 
commentary is linguistic rather than aesthetic, though at the end are the 
editor’s postille critiche. The «ditor stresses B.’s modernity. 

Tommaso da Ferrara’s Trattato del modo di ben governare is published for 
the first time a cura di A. Acito (Milano, Tempo di Mussolini, 1939). It is a 
brief treatise dedicated to Borso d’Este from a Ms. trivulziano. It is mo- 
narchical, not theocratic. The aims of virtue and unity are apparent. The 
editor attempts, rather plausibly, to identify the author. 

Alberto Simone, in Jl canzoniere di M. M. Boiardo (Biella, Sateb, 1930) 
has a running commentary with copious selections from the poems. He be- 
lieves that B. was unusually sincere and truthful, with a real love—a man 
of principle and feeling in an age of corruption. 

Ludovici Areosti carmina praefatus est, recensuit, Italice vertit, adnotationibus 
instruzit A(etius) B(olaffi). This edition is more extensive than the previous 
one (1934). An introduction discusses sources, copyings, style, text, with a 
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working bibliography. It is a publication of the Istituto di filologia romanza 
della R. Universita di Roma (Modena, 1938). 

A. Ravazzini’s Raffaello (Bologna, Cappelli, 1939) is a romanticized biog- 
raphy. 

A. Canaletti Gaudenti, in M. Panfilo Renaldini poeta romanzesco del cinque- 
cento, another publication of the Istituto di fil. rom. (Modena, 1939), dis- 
cusses a poet of the Marches of Ancona, author of the Innamoramento di 
Ruggeretto figlio di Ruggero re di Bulgaria (ca 1554) a poem which he thinks 
worth resurrecting, although his discussion makes it appear rather common- 
place. 

In Claudio Tolomei, umanista senese del cinquecento. La vita e le opere 
(Siena, Acc. per le arti e per le lettere, 1939) Luigi Sbaragli discourses on his 
author’s juridical studies, linguistic researches, politico-military activity, and 
lyrical studies. T. favored orthographical reform and opposed the use of let. 

Caterina de’ Medici (1519-1589) by Ivo Luzzatti (Milano, Garzanti, 1939, 
L. 20) is in general a rehabilitation, with considerable documentation but 
many imaginative touches. 

In Eretict italiani del cinquecento (Firenze, Sansoni, 1939. Biblioteca storica 
Sansoni, N.S. dir. da F. Chabod, vol.I), based on documentation published 
in 1937, Delio Cantimori starts witb Valla, Ficino and the Picos, and studies 
Servet and his influence, Curione, the Sozzinis, Biand;ata, and many others. 
He found much material in Ziirich, Basel and Poland. He considers this part 
of Italian history obscure but at times suggestive. 

Tommaso Campanella’s Quod reminiscentur et convertentur ad dominum 
universi fines terrae (Padova, Cedam, 1939) has been edited by Romano 
Amerio. This volume has two books addressed to Christians and Gentiles. 
Others to Jews and Mohammedans are to follow. The work, written 1615-18, 
was for conversion. 

The latest volumes in the Classici Rizzoli are the works of Machiavelli a 
cura di Antonio Panella in two volumes: I, Scritti storici e letterari, Lettere 
familiari; I1, Scritti politici (1938, 1939, L. 50 each); also Opere scelte of G. 
Gozzi a cura di E. Falqui (1939, L. 50). 

Mondadori has published the fourth volume of Goldoni in his handsome 
series of classics. 

Emilio Santini has published five essays under the title Vittorio Alfieri 
(Palermo, Palumbo, 1939, L. 20). He argues that A. wanted, through tragedy, 
to teach man to be free and strong. He liked Roman greatness and virtue and 
institutions, but the literature of Greece, especially the drama. 8S. thinks Del 
principe e delle lettere superior to the more read Della tirannide. 

In G. Baretti nella sua ‘“‘Frusta’”’ (Pisa, Vallerini, 1940, L. 10) Giuseppe I. 
Lopriore comments on the moderateness of B.’s aspirations and the violence 
of his expression. 

Giovanni Amelotti’s posthumous Il Leopardi Maggiore (Genova, E. degli 
Orfini, 1939, Collana de!la nuova cultura dir. da 8S. E. A. Farinelli) is an 
intimate, not an erudite, comment on prose and poetry. Farinelli calls the 
author a Leopardian. 

A new edition of Leopardi’s Canti by Enrico M. Fusco (Bologna, Cappelli, 
1939) has a sober, restrained commentary. In the introduction F. stresses as 
dominant in L. the concepts of Jl possente errore and l’apparir del vero. He 
explains L.’s thought as a dialectic position lyrically resolved into a vision of 
dolore del mondo. 

By his Parabola del romanticismo (Bari, Macri, 1939, L. 10) Gino Morrone 
means a swing between excessive sentiment and excessive application of 


reason. Romanticism had too much anarchy. 
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In Nuova critica leopardiana (Palermo, Agate, 1939) Diodoro Grasso criti- 
cizes the great bulk of recent centenary criticism with its stress on pessimism, 
contradiction, unhappiness and senso dell’anima. He defends ribellione 
magnanima as L.’s leading motif. 

Mariano Rumor has written a eulogy in Giuseppe Giacosa; saggio (Padova, 
Cedam, 1940). He finds in G. both the heroic representation of life and the 
conquest of reality, best fused in Tristi Amori (rev. by Maria Ortiz in Riv. it. 
del dramma, May). 

In his Francesco de Sanctis (Brescia, Morceliana, 1939) Fausto Montanari 
shows that De S., the least systematic of Italian critics, is the most human, 
and has been most read by the young, especially the liceali. 

The Lettere di Luciano Manara a Fanny Bonacina Spini (7 aprile 1848- 
26 giugno 1849) edited by Francesco Ercole (Roma, Vittoriano, 1939, L. 25, 
Reg. Ist. per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Serie II, Fonti, vol. X XVII) 
were written by 2 leader of Lombard volunteers to a Milanese lady. 

The fourth volume of Ettore Cozzani’s monumental Pascoli takes up P.’s 
Dante criticism, giving a very useful survey. It seems meant as a rehabilita- 
tion of P.’s dantism. 

The national edition of Carducci (except the Epistolario) is completed by 
scattered fragments forming volumes 29 and 30. 

Mondadori has published a handsome edition in one volume of all Pascoli’s 
original Italian poetry (1939, L. 75). A second volume will have translations, 
adaptations and Latin verse, and a third volume prose. 

Sandron has printed a nice edition of Le pit belle novelle of Luigi Capuana, 
chosen by Lucio d’Ambra who wrote a foreword on the great Sicilian trium- 
virate of Verga, Capuana and De Roberto (Palermo, 1939, L. 30). 

Interesting memoirs of Roman aristocratic life and residence in China are 
found in Maria Theodoli de Luca’s Mi ricordo . . . ho visto (Milano, Garzanti, 
1939, L. 20). 

Ottavio Profeta, in his brief De Roberto e Pirandello (Catania, St. Ed. 
Moderno, 1939) connects De R. with Verga and verism, and gives a bibliog- 
raphy of De R. 

The Almanacco letterario Bompiani has interesting reviews of events of 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, publishes many letters from various literary celebri- 
ties, and has the usual review of the national and foreign literary year. 

Decio Cinti’s Dizionario degli scrittori italiani classici, moderni e con- 
temporanet (Milano, Sonzogno, 1939) is useful. It has convenient, but far 
from exhaustive notes. 

Italian interest in the moving picture as an art is illustrated by Francesco 
Pasinatti’s bulky Storia del cinema. Dalle origini a oggi (Roma, Bianco e 
Nero, 1939), with very sensible and informative comments—all nations are 
included. 

Spartaco Borra e l’opera sua nei giudizi della critica 1933-1938 (Ferrara, 
Soc. anon. tip. em. 1939) is a collection of press opinions of the deceased 
critic’s book Spiriti e forme affini in Lucrezio e Leopardi (1911, reissued 1933). 

Pietro Pancrazi has put out a new edition of his Scrittori italiani del nove- 
cento (Bari, Laterza, 1939). The bibliographies are brought down to date. 
There are no bibliographies for some of the more celebrated writers. 

Alda Croce in La “‘Doretea’”’ di Lope de Vega (Bari, Laterza, 1940) has 
translated selected scenes and written an introduction. She interprets the 
work as a love drama but also a treatise on love, capricious, a work of pure 
entertainment, an old man’s fancy. Lope is behind all characters. Although 
still spontaneous he is a little skeptical of his youthful love. 

Federico Olivero has translated selected works in Edgar Poe. Le poesie, 
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Poemettt in prosa, Saggi critici (Bari, Laterza, 1939). He considers Poe as a 
matter of course the greatest American poet. To an English-speaking person 
some of the translations seem amazingly literal. 

Emilio Cecchi is a severe critic of the United States and of Mexico. How- 
ever, his America Amara (Firenze, Sansoni, 1940, L. 18), severe as it is, is 
extremely acute and the not infrequent censure is accompanied by much 
good sense. 

Pirandello’s Saggi are reprinted a cura di M. Lo Vecchio Musti (Milano, 
Mondadori, 1939, L. 25). They contain, of particular interest, the essays 
on humor, on Dante, on Cecco Angiolieri and Verga. 

Umberto Olobardi’s Saggi su Tozzi e Pea (Pisa, Vallerini, 1940, L. 12) 
interpret the relations of these authors to Verga’s and D’Annunzio’s influence. 

Bruno Cicognani’s L’eta favolosa (Milano, Mondadori, 1940) contains 
objective memoirs that throw much light on the Florence of C.’s youth. 
Carducci appears frequently; much is revealed of his Florentine teaching 


experiences. 
PEDAGOGICAL AND NEWS NOTES 


On April 17, 1940, the Yale Italian Society presented Jl Poeta by Nic- 
codemi, directed by Professor Lipari, and La Giara by Pirandello, directed 
by Dr. Castiglione. The feminine roles were played by students of Albertus 
Magnus College. The performance took place in the Yale Experimental 
Theatre at the Drama School before a large and appreciative audience. 

On May first, the Circolo Italiano at Wellesley College presented a one 
act play, Schiccheri 2 grande by Lopez, directed by Dr. Pierina Castiglione. 

“Cultural Olympics” were held on April 25, 26, and 27 at the School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. These meetings 
consisted of dramatic contests in German, Italian, Spanish, and French. The 
Italian section was held on Friday, April 26th, and featured the following 
selections: Chi non prova non crede by Checchi, by classes of Italian of Temple 
University; Il Digiuno 2 la vita, by Salvatore, by the Circolo Vittorio Alfieri 
of Temple University; Schiccheri 2 grande, by Lopez, by the H. W. Long- 
fellow Lodge, Order of Sons of Italy, Philadelphia; La Patente by Pirandello 
by the Italian Club of Rutgers University; and Centocinquanta, la gallina 
canta by Campanile, by the Circolo Italiano of La Salle College. The group 
from Rutgers won a prize. 

The regular spring gathering of the New England M. L. A. was held 
May 10 and 11 in Boston. The Italian Section met under the chairmanship 
of Joseph H. Sasserno of the Roxbury Latin School. The first paper entitled 
Guicciardini e la Biografia Moderna, prepared by Dr. Paul Hyland Harris, 
was read by Ralph C. Iacopucci of Framingham High School. May 22, 1940, 
marks the fourth century of Guicciardini’s death and the culmination of a 
long progress in the growth of his fame. Due to important material recently 
discovered, the scene is being set for a new view of Guicciardini acceptable 
to scholarship as well as to the public mind of the present day. Dr. Gino 
Merluzzi of the Berlitz School of Boston, who substituted for Dr. Vincenzo 
Calvaresi, spoke on The Place that Drama holds in Teaching a Foreign Lan- 
guage. Dr. Merluzzi, who is himself an actor of real ability, argued that 
modern languages should be not merely read and written but also heard and 
spoken. The drama helps the actor as well as the audience to hear the foreign 
language correctly spoken. Furthermore, the drama helps them to think di- 
rectly in that foreign language. The play moves too fast to permit translations 
into the mother tongue. 

The Italian department of the Revere Senior High School, Revere, Mas- 
sachusetts, under the direction of Mr. Rocco Mastrangelo, had a particularly 
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active and interesting year last year. The outstanding accomplishment was 
the publication of a five page mimeographed magazine, Jl Giornalino. This 
was written entirely in Italian and contained a variety of features, among 
them a criticism of Pinocchio, summaries of the life and works of several 
Italian musicians, compositions, games, jokes, proverbs, and appropriate 
illustrations. Th* Circolo Italiano realized a sum of money and aroused a 
great deal of imerest by selling small marble-dust busts of Michelangelo, 
Da Vinci, Dante, Puccini, and Verdi. The buyers were not only among the 
students of Italian, but also members of the English and art departments. 
This project was a significant step in the direction of visual education. Mr. 
Mastrangelo had bought a complete set of Pinocchio records, and prepared 
mimeographed sheets by means of which the students enjoyed the immortal 
story in a new form. At an evening meeting of the Circolo the English teacher 
showed and explained her own color films of travel in Italy. Travel pamphlets 
and reproductions of Italian masterpieces were exhibited at different times in 
the school art gallery. 

At the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Senior High School the students look 
forward to their semi-menthly singing of folk songs in the school music 
room. The second and third year students compete in writing original compo- 
sitions. The winners are rewarded by having their work published in the school 
magazine. The teacher is Mr. Giacomo Ferrigno. 

The Italian School at Middlebury, Vermont, had a successful summer 
under the direction of Dr. Camillo P. Merlino of Boston. The enrolment 
was larger than in any previous year. Outstanding new courses were offered 
in Italian art by Professor Poggioli of Brown University and in Italian folk 
lore by Maestro Sandro Benelli of New York. A new course “From Latin 
to Italian’? was introduced by Dr. Merlino. Professor Gaetano Massa of 
New York was Visiting Professor. The staff of the School are already eagerly 
making plans to occupy a new dormitory next summer. 

In La Lettura, June, 1940, Giovanni Papini takes us back to a most 
interesting period in Florentine history with an account of ‘Francesco 
Guicciardini.”” The article is illustrated with good pictures. 

The Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, October, 1940, reports 
the acquisition by the Museum of a lovely “Portrait of a Lady” by Piero 
della Francesca. The article is accompanied by photographs showing how the 
Museum established the authenticity of the portrait, cleansed it, and found it 
in surprisingly good condition. 

Art in America, October, 1940, has a number of interesting articles. “An 
Early Annunciation by Alesso Baldovinetti’’? by R. W. Kennedy tells of the 
identification of a hitherto unsigned “‘Annunciation”’ in possession of Wild- 
stein and Company in New York, as an early work of Baldovinetti, and dis- 
cusses it in relation to other works of the same period. “An Early Work by 
Verrocchio” by W. R. Valentiner seeks to prove that a marble relief in the 
Louvre, now attributed to Federighi, is really a youthful work of Verrocchio, 
and the last heretofore unidentified item of a list of the known works of that 
artist. ‘Marcello Venusti as Copyist of Michelangelo” by Charles de Tolnay 
discusses wherein Venusti is a faithful copyist of his master’s works, and 
wherein he inserts his own personality. 

The Art News, September, 1940, reports that the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts is exhibiting for the first time a handsome ceiling painted in the middle 
of the 18th century by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. There are photographs 
and a discussion of the work. 

A beautiful book is Ludwig Goldscheider’s The Paintings of Michelangelo, 
Phaidon Edition, Oxford University Press, London, 1939. 't contains 170 
reproductions and two folding plates. There is a foreword by the author as 
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well as a description of the plates. It contains a chronological table of the 
paintings, a table of contents by subject groups, and a concise bibliography. 
The pictures are not in color. 

Professor Gaetano Massa has three new publications, all of which were 
published by Las Americas Publishing Company of New York this summer. 
Civilita Italiana in an outline of many phases of Italian civilization, and 
supplies information long needed by advanced high school classes. /talian 
Idioms and Proverbs is just what its name implies, a collection of idioms and 
proverbs with their English translations. A Guide to Italian Reading is a 
briefly commentated list of books which might be considered the minimum 
requirements for a study of Italian culture. 

The London Times Literary Supplement for August 31 notes that the 
current edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains a short biography of 
Giovanni Verga, who is little known in England in spite of D. H. Lawrence’s 
translations. Attention is called to certain similarity in theme between Mastro 
Don Gesualdo and The Mayor of Casterbridge, although the treatment is 
widely different. 

A new review II libro italiano nel mondo. Rassegna bibliografica, made its 
first appearance in Rome in January 1940. Besides articles, general bibliogra- 
phy and other features, the first number had lists of the works of three famous 
Italian writers who died in 1939—Alfredo Panzini, Lucio d’Ambra and 
Ettore Pais. 

L’ Archiginnasio for July—Dec. 1939 (X XXIV, 4-6) contains the librarian’s 
report, with much factual and practical information. Besides several other 
articles it has instalments of the list of incunabula in the civic library of 
Bologna by Albano Sorbelli, a similar list for the Biblioteca Comunale of 
Imola by Stelio Bassi and the Carducci bibliography (1835-1860) by Giuseppe 
Fatini. 

Dr. Ulrich Leo of Caracas, Venezuela, gave a series of lectures on Pirandello 
in the Instituto Pedagégico Nacional of that city on October 3, 4, and 10. 
These lectures are reported in Critica of Caracas. They dealt with P.’s per- 
sonality, his aesthetics, his theory of humor and his use of the symbolism of 
the mask. 

Mr. Mario C. Mascarino, McKinley High School, Chicago, reports a 
further increase in Italian enrolment and the employment in the Cregier 
branch of another assistant, Mrs. Theresa Ciancio. 

The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning has made a grant to cover 
the cost of making a microfilm master negative, on the most expensive film, 
of sets of volumes of scientific and learned journals. This permits the non- 
profit Bibliofilm Service to supply microfilm copies at the sole positive copy 
cost, namely 1 cent per page for odd volumes, or a special rate of 4 cent per 
page for any properly copyable 10 or more consecutive volumes. The number 
of pages will be estimated on request to: American Documentation Institute, 
care offices Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 

The first number of Jl Giornalino for the current academic year, under 
the editorship of Giuseppe Prezzolini, appeared in October. It has an inter- 
esting story about J. Fenimore Cooper and Italy. It offers also a story about 
Columbus by Professor Gabriella Bosano. On page 6 are some notes on the 
most recent American translation of the Divina Commedia and information 
on the translator, Louis How. A few versesof the translation are reprinted by 
permission of the Harbor Press. Jl Giornalino may be secured for $1.00 a 
year or 10 cents a copy from S. F. Vanni, 135 Bleecker St., New York City. 

On account of the illness of Professor Shaw, the Bibliography of Italian 
Studies in America is omitted from the December /talica. Professor Shaw 
hopes to have it ready for insertion in March. 








GEORGE L. HAMILTON (1874-1940) 


The name of the fifth President of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian, George L. Hamilton, must be added to the list of 
outstanding scholars and teachers in the field of Romance Languages 
who have passed away in the last year and a half. Several of these 
men were in the prime of life, with the prospect of years of fruitful 
work ahead of them. Professor Hamilton died, while still in active 
service and with his powers un-diminished. 

George Livingstone Hamilton was born in Boston, 24 July 1874, 
and died in Ithaca, 25 September 1940. After graduating from Har- 
vard in 1895 he studied there, at Columbia, and in Paris, receiving 
his A.M. at Harvard in 1897 and his Ph.D. at Columbia in 1903. In 
1908 he married Anita W. Sargent of Boston, who, with two daughters 
and a son, survives him. He taught at the University of Cincinnati 
(1900-1901), at Trinity College, Durham, N. C. (1902-1903), and at 
the University of Michigan (1903-1911) before coming to Cornell 
University, where he was made Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in 1911 and Professor in 1916. He was a Fellow of the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America. In 1934 he was a Vice-President of the 
Modern Language Association. In 1927 he was Vice-President, in 
1928 President, of the American Association of Teachers of Italian. 

From 1921 until his death Hamilton served as Curator of the Fiske 
Italian Collections (Dante and Petrarch) in the Cornell Library. His 
was the responsibility of directing the growth of the collections and 
of preparing material for supplements in continuation of the well- 
known catalogues prepared by T. W. Koch and Mary Fowler (1898- 
1920). In the supplementary catalogues, at present existing in card 
form only, not the least valuable part will be Hamilton’s scholarly 
annotations. In a letter which he is willing to have quoted, the Li- 
brarian of Cornell University, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, writes as follows: 

Professor Hamilton was deeply interested in the welfare of the collections 
and spent many more hours at his desk in the book stacks than an ordinary 
curator would have devoted to the task. He was indefatigable in his study of 
the current journals for references to Dante and Petrarch, for notices of new 
editions and of new historical and critical works bearing upon the two poets, 
and the care with which he combed through second-hand catalogues to fill 
some of the few gaps in the collections was equalled only by his minute and 
accurate knowledge of everything connected with his poets from whatever 
angle. I have rarely met, in Europe or in America, a scholar who had the biblio- 
graphical acumen and the wealth of detailed knowledge possessed by Hamil- 


ton. His interests ran into the field of folk-lore and beyond that far into the 
realm of literature and of culture and civilization in general. 
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Beside caring for the growth of the University Library, Hamilton 
accumulated a large private collection of books, particularly in the 
fields of Italian, Old French, Comparative Literature and Folklore, 
but including other subjects, such as English Naval History. He 
seemed to have at his fingers’ ends the contents of his books, and his 
extraordinarily retentive memory was supplemented by quantities of 
notes and clippings. His vast erudition was always generously avail- 
able to other scholars; he was intolerant of mediocrity and pretense, 
but ready with praise when he thought it was deserved and generous 
with assistance to scholarly projects. His first important publication 
was his Columbia thesis, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde to Guido delle Colonne’s Historia Trojana (1903). To journals 
he contributed many learned and original articles, including several 
on Dante and on Old French Literature. His numerous book-reviews 
were anticipated with interest and sometimes with terror by his col- 
leagues; they were regularly contributions of real value, containing 
additional material on the subjects treated and comments that were 
useful. To Jtalica he contributed an important review of Li Chantari 
di Lancellotto (II, 30-31) and an article, “An unknown edition of the 
Rime of Petrarch” (XII, 91-98). 

Hamilton’s vigorous personality wiil never be forgotten by those 
who knew him. At Cornell he has left a very distinct impression as 
a teacher. One of his colleagues writes of him as follows: 


He communicated to young men his fondness for and his delight in books, 
and he held the attention of all by his interesting conversation and his art as 
a raconteur. In the class-room he showed himself as a man of formidable learn- 
ing; having little concern for the more formal aspects of pedagogy, he taught 
by example rather than by precept or rule. His pupils, if at first over-awed by 
his scholarly reputation and disconcerted by the brusqueness of his manner 
and the informality of his methods, soon realized that his classes offered them 
a rare opportunity for profiting from his encyclopedic knowledge. He felt most 
at ease in his course in Dante which he gave every year; his intimate famili- 
arity with the Cornell Dante collection enriched the course, and he led his 
students to share his appreciation of the man and the poet. His impatience 
with inaccurate scholarship, his hatred of sham and hypocrisy, often caused 
outbursts of righteous indignation in a boldness of terms worthy of the old 


Florentine himself. 


Hamilton regularly attended the meetings of the Modern Language 
Association, where his hearty laugh, his characteristic gait and his 
pungent observations were familiar to all; but those who knew him 
best appreciated most his loyalty to his friends, his personal integrity, 
and his uncompromising devotion to his ideals of scholarship. 

KENNETH McKENZIE 
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A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


Voluntary payment of dues in December will save money for our Associa- 
tion by obviating the need for individual notifications in January. Won’t 
you kindly consider this notice as your personal reminder? 

Several members saved money for us last year by sending a $4.00 check 
for two years. The aggregate saving in postage and bank fees was considerable. 

Please make checks payable to American Assn. of Teachers of Italian and 
mail them to Elton Hocking, 203 Fisk Hall, Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois. 
BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT 


ADDITIONAL NEWS NOTES 


As of November 8, 1940, Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini has resigned as 
Director of the Casa Italiana of Columbia University. 

Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini has just completed the first Supplement 
to the Repertorio Bibliografico della Storia e della Critica della letteratura 
italiana 1932-1940. While the material is awaiting publication, he will be 
glad to place the files at the disposal of his colleagues of the (American 
Association of Teachers of Italian). 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Association will be held on Satur- 
day, December 28, at 12 o’clock at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The regular business meeting will be followed by a luncheon at 12:30. This 
luncheon replaces the usual pranzo. 


ITALIAN GROUPS AT MLA MEETING IN BOSTON 


ITALIAN I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian 
Friday, December 27, 4:00-5:30 p.m. 


Chairman, Camillo P. Merlino, Boston University 
Secretary, Charles 8S. Singleton, Johns Hopkins University 


. Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College: ‘‘The Italian Salon in Matteo 
Bandello, 'novelliere.”’ 

2. Angelo Lipari, Yale University: ‘Allegory in Boccaccio.” 

3. Mario A. Pei, Columbia University: “‘A Double Phonetic Outcome in 


Italian.” 
4. Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve University: ‘‘Dante and Pirandello; 


a Study in Similarities.” 


— 


ITALIAN II: Modern Italian 


Saturday, December 28, 3:45-5:15 p.m. Parlor C, 
Hotel Statler 


Chairman, T. G. Bergin, New York State College for Teachers 
Secretary, C. R. D. Miller, Harvard University 


1. Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania: “Guido Gozzano and 
I crepuscolari.”’ 

(An analysis of Gozzano’s pessimism with reference to his life and literary 
contacts. ) 

2. Angeline LoGrasso, Bryn Mawr College: ‘‘Piero Maroncelli and the 
Princess Cristina di Belgioioso.”’ 

(Based on unpublished letters containing further material on Maron- 
celli’s sojourn in France and also on some controversial matters con- 
cerning the Princess.) 

3. F. P. Mascioli, Columbia University: “De antiquissima italorum libertate.”’ 
(A discussion of the work of Giuseppe Micali; his debt to Vico and 
Rousseau; his theory of the early social organization of Italy.) 

Business meeting (primarily for group members). 30 minutes 














FORTHCOMING 


Le vventure d 


Giovanni Passaguai 








ARISTIDE B. MASELLA 


A very simple and extremely interesting reader for first 
year high school Italian classes. It features a limited prac- 
tical vocabulary. Numerous exercises stress acquisition 
and retention of vocabulary. 

To be published in March 1941. 


Write for an examination copy. 


RECENT 





Diect Novelle 


Contemporanee 








MICHELE CANTARELLA, SMITH COLLEGE, and 
PAUL L. RICHARDS, LAKE ERIE COLLEGE 

An excellent collection of stories by prominent contem- 
porary Italian writers, this work has been used at over 
59 colleges and universities since its publication. Current 
adoptions include: Albany State College, College of Mt. 
St. Vincent, Emmanuel College, Middlebury College, 
Queens College, Smith College, Syracuse University, 
Thiel College, Vanderbilt University, Wellesley College, 
Western Reserve University and Yale University. $1.28 


HOLT - 257 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





















THE HARBOR PRESS ANNOUNCES 
the Third and Final Volume of 


THE COMEDY 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 


American Translation by Louis How 









Francesco Torraca, probably the greatest living Dantist 
in Italy, compliments Mr. How on “I'abilita non com- 
mune, con cui Ella ha dato la veste inglese ai versi del 
nostro grande Poeta,” 










ProFressor GRANDGENT of Harvard called the Inferno “a 
beautiful and masterly translation” and a “magnificent 
achievement.” Later he wrote, “It was a pleasure to read 
your Purgatorio. .. . 1 hope Heaven will be as favorable 
to you as Purgatory.” 








“As the third volume of How’s Dante has come to hand 
I feel I must write you again on the successful accom- 
plishment of this enterprise. It seems to me that these 
books are among the most satisfactory productions of 
important classics that any printer has given us in recent 
years. They area delight to read and to hold.” 


Freperic G. MeLcHer 
Editor, The Publishers’ Weekly 










Part I was chosen one of The Fifty Books of the Year 
by The American Institute of Graphic Arts. The three 
volumes have a uniform format. Price $2.50 each; $7.50 
for the set of three in a slip case. Perfect for gifts and 
prize awards; an adornment to the library of student and 
professor. Write for prospectus to 








The Harbor Press, 114 East 13th Street, New York 




















